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King Koroki Has a 
New Palace 

The Governor-General’s Ride to See It 


of the Maoris of 
so many kings ol 
no direct part in 
Maoris elect fodr 
eighty members 


A mono .tlicr most interesting of the 
native races of the British. Em¬ 
pire are the brown-skinned Maoris 
who make up about 75,000 of New 
Zealand's popuk/tion. 

On the banks of the beautiful Waikato 
River (the Thanes of New Zealand) is 
the new dwelling of the Maori king, 
officially opened at a great gathering of 
Maoris and British people from all over 
the Dominion. 

Leader of the Maoris 
'Tlic Maori king is a young man. Ilis 
name is Koroki, and the little borough 
of Ngaruawaliia on the Waikato River, 
80 miles south of Auckland, is his capital. 
King ICoroki is the acknowledged leader 
New Zealand, but, like 
modern times, lie takes 
ruling the country. The 
members out of the 
of the New Zealand 
Parliament to help in making the laws 
for white and brown citizens. 

King Koroki’s new palace (wliarepnni) 
is named Turongo, after one of his 
famous ancestors. It is a fitting palace 
for one who can do much to lead his race 
to new honour in modem times, when 
their future lies in their own hands. 
The wooden walls of the building are 
ornamented with wonderful carvings, 
the -work of skilful Maori artists. It is 
indeed a treasure house of Maori art, 
which will be alike ail inspiration to the 
younger generation of Maoris and an 
object of admiration for the British. 

To the river landing of the Maori 
king’s capital there came the other day 
Viscount Galway, Governor-General of 
New Zealand, travelling in a huge canoe 
paddled by Maori.men. The canoe is 
CS feet long, and was hollowed out of a' 
giant forest tree. Seventy years ago, 


Peace Forces Strengthening 


O n k of the significant events of the 
last few weeks lias been the definite 
strengthening of the friendship of the 
two chief democracies of Europe. 

Both England and France stand for 
freedom and for peace in Europe, 
realising that their united strength can 
ensure the peaceful settlement of those 
problems which arc causing unrest in 
many of the smaller European countries. 
With divided counsels there would be a' 
grave risk of international troubles. 

France has seen nothing but good 1 
in the new agreements between this 
country and Italy, and she is making 
similar agreements with Italy to promote 
a peaceful solution of possible sources of 
conflict. The presence of Italian forces 


The world’s greatest 
batsman hits out 
during a practice 
game. See page 4 


when there was warfare between the 
British and the Maoris, this very canoe 
Was smashed by British soldiers so that 
it could not be used in raids by hostile 
natives, but in recent times its stout 
timbers have been repaired, and now 
King George’s representative in New 
Zealand has travelled in it, escorted by 
the descendants of the Maoris who 
fought against the Britisli settlers. 

The official opening of King Koroki’s 
palace was a notable event. The speech 
of the Governor-General was responded 
to by the orators of the Maoris, scores 
of Maori men in native costumes danced 
the war dances of their race, and Maori 
women danced as they sang the folk 
songs handed down from age to age 
before the Maoris had a written language. 
Te Puea Herangi 

One honoured visitor at the opening of 
the Palace was the most famous Maori 
woman leader of modern times, Te 
Puea Herangi, who proudly bore the 
insignia of Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire with which the 
Governor-General decorated her that 
day. ■ Te Puea had devoted her life to 
improving the living conditions of the 
Maoris, encouraging them to adopt the 
best habits of the white man without 
forgetting the good customs and the fine 
arts and crafts of their ancient race. 

Several years ago she and her friends 
set out to have .a fitting house rebuilt 
for the Maori king. The wharepuni 
Turongo must be without equal among 
the dwelling-houses of native races 
throughout the world, they said. Maori 
and European building methods have 
been followed, and the house is comfort¬ 
able and 'full of light and air v while 
preserving the fine decorations so 
characteristic of the Maoris. 


Bradman 
at the 
Wicket 


in Spain and on her Mediterranean route 
to North. Africa has been an anxiety 
which there is now every hope will be 
allayed. 

France, Italy, and our own country 
can together do much to assist the 
trade' of those Danube countries which 
otherwise would become dependent on 
what Germany could do for them. To 
be tied to a powerful neighbour is an 
unhappy position for any trading nation, 
and the union of Austria with Germany, 
was a serious- blow for Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, and Yugo-Slavia. 

France is especially anxious for 
Czecho-Slovakia, which has a democratic 
constitution very like her own and 
which has appealed to her for support. 



Big purchases of raw materials, and. 
other goods from Czecho-Slovakia will 
prevent that country from becoming an 
economic vassal ■ of Germany. The 
Government of Czecho-Slovakia has 
promised to do all it can to conciliate 
the Germah and other minorities, while 
preserving the unity of the nation,. 


The British and French Governments 
have pooled their resources in many 
ways, buying raw materials and war 
materials jointly, while they have taken 
steps for cooperation in defence, should 
their joint efforts to promote a lasting 
peace with disarmament in Europe prove 
of no avail. • 
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Very Big Fellows 

When Dictators Go 
Abroad 

When Dictators meet everything 
must be done on a colossal scale. The 
world must be staggered by the glory 
of the occasion, for are they, not the 
greatest men in the world ? 

When Signor Mussolini went to Berlin 
everything except the weather ' was 
arranged to add magnificence to the 
visit. When Herr Hitler returned the 
visit Rome excelled itself. The Fuehrer 
and the Ducc met as field-marshal^ on a 
Cloth of Gold. Very big fellows, these. 

Nothing was allowed to mar the 
sublimity of the occasion. The Fuehrer 
travelled on his own power. The train 
taking him from Rome to Naples and 
back was impelled not by its usual 
electricity but by steam (which is not 
so easily interfered with by awkward 
people). In order that no discordant 
voices should be raised the Rome prisons 
were cleared of a number of their usual 
inmates to make room for disagreeable 
persons who were unprepared to join in 
the welcoming shouts. 

Police Precautions 

Strangely enough, the presence of such 
persons was suspected, and those who 
were not interned were kept well away 
from the Berlin-Rome axis by thousands 
of extra police. German secret police 
joined forces with those of Rome, who are 
of no mean strength. 

In our own peaceful land, where a 
Coronation and a Naval Review can be 
held, and princes and plenipotentiaries 
invited without any fear that a bomb 
will be thrown at anyone, wc can 
afford to hear the news of these pre¬ 
parations with indulgence. It would 
be a misfortune if anything ever hap¬ 
pened to spoil a demonstration of 
friendship, but the world would have 
to be a less suspicious place than it is 
if it did not wonder why all this 
tremendous fuss is necessary. 

Strange Visitor on the 
Hendrik Johanna 

The crew of the Hendrik Johanna, a 
Dutch motor vessel, shipped a strange 
visitor just before they reached South- 
end the other day. 

The ship was plunging in a heavy sea, 
when suddenly, after one exceptionally 
deep dip, the crew found a stranger 
floundering on deck. It was a four-foot 
porpoise. 

But they soon wished they had not 
caught it, for it was no ordinary catch, 
being a royal fish, and the property of 
the Crown. The Customs officer who 
saw it on its arrival had to report its 
capture to the Natural History Museum 
at Kensington, the Chief Receiver of 
Wrecks at the Customs House in London, 
and the sanitary authorities at Graves¬ 
end, as well as measuring it, counting its 
teeth, and making out a report about itl 

The Village That Wants 
No More 

There is a village in Ireland which is 
quite content with what it has and does 
not want anything else. 

It is the village of Grane in County 
Kilkenny, and it came into the public 
eye when a parish priest in his will left 
it money to spend on itself. Grane 
decided that there was nothing it could 
spend it on f It had no wish to have 
playing fields, a social hall, a playground, 
or a billiard room, and as there were no 
very poor people the money could not 
be spent on relieving them.. In fact, 
though the villagers racked their brains, 
they could think of nothing they wanted,: 
and finally they all agreed that the gift 
should be spent on repairing the church: 
surely the best thing they could do, for 
men may come and men may go, but the- 
Church goes on for ever. 


RIDING ON THE 
WIND 

When gliding from Huisli to Fowcy, 
as we recorded in last week’s C N, 
Mr J, S. Fox found himself losing 
height near Taunton. He then saw a 
kestrel soaring and realised that it was 
in an up-current of air. This current 
took him up to 6000 feet, where he found 
a seagull soaring. 

Another clue to air currents came to 
him from the.smoke rising from burning 
heather on Exmoor. 

Smoke from a heath fire on the south 
coast had also given valuable informa- 


The Exhibition little News Reel 
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npiiE C N reaches its millennium 
next week; it will be 1000 
weeks old.- 

There will be a special sup¬ 
plement to celebrate our 1000th 
Birthday, in which wc shall look 
back on the last 1000 weeks and 
forward to the next. 

Will you not order an extra 
Birthday copy to give away ? 


tion to Mr Philip Wills when gliding to 
Plympton last month, and he turned it 
to account in his record flight of 206 
miles, Heston to St Austell, a fortnight 
later. Mr Wills made use of the lift of 
the rising air, playing ducks and drakes 
with it along the sca-coast. 

Dragons For the Zoo 

Strange dragonlike land iguanas and 
penguins, both from the ' far-away 
Galapagos Islands, have arrived at the 
Zoo, brought by Mr T. O. M, Sopwitli. 

The land iguana is a species of giant 
lizard about a yard long, with a crest 
of fearsome spines all down its back. 
Its colour matches its surroundings (it 
lives among sand and. volcanic rocks 
and eats cacti) for it is blackish with a 
rusty brown head. The female lizards 
lay long Icathery-slicllcd eggs, which are 
hatched out by the sun’s heat, 

It M r as Darwin who first brought back 
talcs of these creatures when lie returned 
from liis famous voyage in the Beagle. 

Many people are surprised to hear that 
penguins inhabit these lonely islands. 
The Zoo has not had this species before ; 
they are only about 15 inches high, and 
are now being kept in a temperature of 
75 degrees. 

Joe Goes Home 

A wire-haired terrier owned by a 
family at Faversham was lately sent as 
a boarder to some kennels at Hai’rictsham 
while his owner was away. 

While being exercised one afternoon 
Joe, apparently not caring for hotel life, 
slipped his lead and disappeared. A 
wide search was made, but no trace of 
the dog could be found, and when his 
master called for him on the following 
day lie was still missing. Joe’s master 
drove home, a little sad, but there, out¬ 
side the front gate in his usual place, the 
terrier waited to greet him, 

Harrietsliam is twelve miles from 
Faversham,'but apart from being tired 
Joe is none the worse for his adventure. 

The Royal Daffodil 

The heroic Royal Daffodil lias come 
to the end of her long, exciting career, 
fc. She is the ferry steamer which played 
such a gallant part on St George’s Day 
twenty years ago, for she and her sister 
ship Iris pushed the Vindictive against 
the Mole at Zccbrugge.; Iler task done, 
she staggered home with survivors. For 
many years she was a ferry boat on the 
Mersey, and then a pleasure steamer on 
the Thames, and now her usefulness is 
over arid, she is' to. be broken ‘'up, " 


Throngs Crowd Its 
Hundred Pavilions 

The great crowds who listened to 
the King opening the Empire Ex¬ 
hibition at Glasgow last week have 
been followed ever since by crowds 
moving among the hundred pavilions 
at Bellahouston Park. 

The Exhibition is open to-the end of 
October, but a great multitude has been 
• anxious to have an early - sight of this 
great spectacle. It is hoped that fifteen 
to twenty million people will see it before 
it closes, and wc may be sure that most 
of them will visit the lofty steel Tower of 
the Empire from which all the hundred 
pavilions can be seen. The value of the 
pavilions and their contents has been set 
down as about ^10,000,000. 

Goodwill To All Mankind 

Next Wednesday is Goodwill Day, 
when for the seventeenth successive year 
the children of Wales will broadcast to 
the children of the world a message of 
Peace and Goodwill. 

During the period in which this annual 
greeting has been sent over the air 
replies have been received from schools 
in 70 countries. We give here the English 
translation of the Welsh message. 

We rejoice to think that, above the 
tumult , on this one day of the year, we 
can greet each other as members of one 
great family , the family of the nations of 
the future. 

The world is full of suffering, cruelty, 
and strife, and we are told that civilisation 
may perish. Let us tell the world that 
civilisation shall not perish. More than 
ever the world needs what we alone can give , 
the confidence and the comradeship of youth. 

May we then, on this Goodwill Day, 
dedicate ourselves afresh to the service of 
our fellows in ever-widening circles, to 
the service of our home, of our neighbour¬ 
hood, of our country, so that our country 
may better serve the world to which we all 
belong ? 

So shall we, millions of us, grow tip to 
be the friends of all and the enemies of none . 

The Crab Ship 

A new motor ferry which is rather 
like a crab, for it can move forwards, 
backwards, sideways, or turn as on a 
pivot, has taken the place of a worn- 
out paddle steamer on the service between 
Lymington and the Isle of Wight. 

She is called the Lymington and is 
the first vessel of the kind, to be seen in 
British waters. She has no rudders, 
but is steered by twin sets of propellers 
(which are controlled from the bridge), 
•These* are connected by gearing with 
Diesel engines and enable the ship to 
; move in any desired direction. As the 
; Lymington River is very narrow, wind¬ 
ing, and shallow, it is necessary-to have 
a boat such as this. 

The Reality and the 
Shadows 

That was a lovely story the Prime 
Minister told the artists at the Royal 
Academy Banquet. 

lie was reminded, he. said, of the 
observation made by a monk looking 
at the picture of the* Last Supper. He 
had sat there, he said, nearly three 
scoreyears in the presence of that picture, 
seeing his companions; dropping, off 
one by one, and since he came more 
than one generation.had passed away; 
yet the figures in the picture remained, 
unchanged, until sometimes he wondered 
whether they were not the reality Lind 
we only the shadows. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


. Albuera 
Mazzini 
Sibenik 
Waikato 


Al-boo-ay-rali 

Maht-see-no 

.Shec-be-nek 

.Wah-e-kah-toe 


Essex County Hospital has just had 
an Egg Week, and 51,389 eggs were 
collected, more than half by children. 

Parliament in Southern Rhodesia has 
now'a system of traffic lights to control 
the length of speeches.' 

A farm labourer in Germany has been 
put imprison for laziness. 

The Mint’s output of coins last year 
was the highest since 1921. 

Belle Vuc Zoo has lost its great 
python, 25 feet long. He came from 
the Malay Straits 17 years ago and was ... 
the longest python in captivity". 

The Boy Scouts of Scotland last year 
collected 239 bags of moss for the Poppy 
Factory. 

The first elevated traffic roundabout 
for England is to be set up 011 the 
Catcrham Bypass ; it will cost about 
^20,000. 

No longer will Cairo hear the noisy 
weeping of professional mourners at 
funeral processions, for the governor of 
the city has now forbidden this very old 
custom. 

It is claimed that artificial lightning 
capable of splitting a tree has been pro¬ 
duced at the Siemens works in Germany. 

Contemptuous of the noise and dust 
of the main-road traffic, a swan lately 
made its nest a few yards from the main 
Birmingham road at Tam worth, quite 
unperturbed by the heavy motor traffic 
continually passing. 

A Village Loses a Herd 

A small village in Scotland lost its 
claim to fame the other day when the 
Collynic Herd was transferred by train 
to the Surrey estate of its new owner. 
Sir Bernard Grccmvell. 

The herd has the worldwide reputa¬ 
tion of being one of the greatest herds 
of Shorthorns ever produced. It com¬ 
prises about 150 animals and is worth 
thousands of pounds. At the end of the . 
War a breeder paid over £5000 for a 
single animal, while not long ago a ten- 
month-old calf was sold for 900 guineas. 

THINGS SEEN 

A golden eagle picking up a baby lamb 
and releasing it unharmed. 

A heap of ten thousand tortoises at 
the London docks. 

Big brown bears, frightened by the 
noise of war in Spain, fleeing across the 
frontier into France. 

A tabby cat, her coat on fire, trying 
repeatedly to save her kittens from a 
burning house. 

THINGS SAID 

v England is as young today as in the 
days of Drake. Admiral Lord Chat field 

This unholy mess of muddle and;con¬ 
gestion called London. 

Sit* Raymond Umvin 

There is nothing supernatural about 
fire-walking; it is a question of confidence 
and time. Mr Harry Price 

The British Empire remains a bulwark 
of security and liberty while more than 
a quarter of the world’s population is 
engaged in wars. General Sir Walter Kirkc : 

In the past wc lived on the land, but 
now. that we live on wheels wo arc losing 
the power of observation. 

Director, Royal College of Music 

It is a terrible reflection on our cduca-’ 
tion that 800 policemen are teaching 
road users manners. Sir Herbert Bryan 

It’s the Russians ; I reckon they’ve 
been meddling with the North Pole. 

Old fisherman on the drought • 

How can one help admiring the spirit 
with which you receive a crack on the 
head from the Chancellor ? 

The American Ambassador 
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Raft as a Ferry • Concrete Look-Out * The Cape in Scotland 





Ancient anti Modern—A knight in armour arrives by car to take 
part in a dreso rehearsal for Birmingham's centenary pageant 


South Africa in Scotland—Section of a scenic model In South Africa’s Pavilion at the 
Glasgow Empire Exhibition showing a train crossing a girder bridge in Cape Province 
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OUR OLD MEN 
OF THE TREES 

Roofing-in the Giants 

One happy feature of the Glasgow 
Exhibition is the respect shown for 
trees in the grounds. 

Where these occur oil the site of a 
great dining-room, instead of cutting 
down the trees men have built the room 
round them. This is admirable, and in 
the true tradition of our first great 
exhibition in Ilydc Park, 87 years ago. 

It seemed marvel enough to raise a 
building of steel and glass covering 18 
acres, 1850 feet long, 408 feet wide, 
and 64 feet- high, but the most for¬ 
bidding features had escaped, the notice 
of even Sir Joseph Paxton, the wizard* 
who had dashed off the plans for the 
Crystal Palace on a sheet of blotting 
paper in a mood of sudden inspiration 
at a public meeting. lie had forgotten 
that right in the centre of the ground 
the Crystal Palace was to cover were 
three magnificent trees. 

Mr Punch’s Appeal 

Trcc-lovcrs were in a panic at the 
possibility of the destruction of this 
trinity of giants, and Mr Punch, address¬ 
ing himself to the Prince Consort (who 
was at the head of the enterprise), 
exclaimed : 

A Ibert! spare those trees , 

Mind where you fix your show ; 

For mercy's sake , don't , please, 

Go spoiling Rotten Row. 

To Buckingham Palace the anxious 
Prince summoned Paxton, who declared 
that he would save the situation by 
throwing a gigantic dome over them ; 
but the Prince was a cautious man ; 
would not the enclosing of the trees 
kill them ? 

Leaving Buckingham Palace, Paxton 
met Isambard Brunei, his immortal 
engineering rival, who was still hoping 
to see his own plan accepted for a 
building containing 15 million bricks. 

Talking the matter over with him, 
Brunei asked, " Do you know the height 
of the trees ? " and Paxton had to 
confess that he did not. The next 
morning Brunei called on him and said, 
“ Although I mean to win with my own 
plan, I will give you all the information. 

I can," and handed him a slip of paper 
with figures concerning the trees ho 
had that morning measured. 

The upshot was that the roofing-in 
of the three trees produced the magni¬ 
ficent domed transepts which converted 
what would have been a plain-glass shed 
into a structure of dignity and beauty. 

The Old Clock's New Lease 

The man in the street who looks up 
at the clock over the Cutler Street ware¬ 
houses of the Port of London Authority 
probably notices nothing unusual from 
what has been seen ever since John 
Thwaitcs of Clerkenwell placed it in 
position, in 1801. 

But, like the new clocks in the 
House of Commons, it has recently been 
electrified, after going for 136 years. 
The Thwaitcs business still flourishes in 
Clerkenwell, and until just before the 
war it was entrusted with the mainten¬ 
ance of all the clocks of the Port of, 
London Authority. 

Polly's Spanish 

A parrot in Australia not long ago 
demonstrated the remarkable memory 
of these intelligent birds. 

Brought from South America twelve 
years ago, one would naturally think it 
would have completely forgotten the 
Spanish language, but this was not so, 
for one day his master happened to 
entertain some Spanish friends, and to 
everyone's amazement Polly started to 
chat away to them in Spanish, obviously 
delighted to have an opportunity of 
speaking the language again. 


Better Health For All 
A National Medical Service 


E ’ verybody wants good health. The 
4 doctors have drawn up a scheme 
to see that everybody gets it. 

That is the idea at the bottom of the 
proposals which, as spokesman of the 
'doctors, the British Medical Association 
has put forward for a general medical 
service for the nation. 

V There arc health services already. 
There is the service rendered by the 
panel doctor, and the invaluable service 
rendered to all sorts and conditions of 
men by the big voluntary hospitals. 
Competing with these are hospitals like 
those established by the L C C in London. 
They are growing in distribution and 
importance, and arc of the highest con¬ 
venience to the panel doctor, who can 
in need always send his patients to one 
of these without difficulty. 

Clinics for attention to the teeth or 
the eyes add their help and services to 
all these ; • so that we may say that the 
poor patient never need ask for help in 
vain. In addition^ the biggest hospitals, 
with beds to spare, offer their help to 
the patient of small income, who cannot 
pay high fees, but willingly pays what 
he can rather than ask for charity. Not¬ 
tingham has set a worthy example in its 
new General Hospital, which, as already 
described in the CN, has a paying ward 
with private rooms where every help a 
patient needs can be had at less than a 
quarter of the cost outside. 

The case of this kind of patient is the 
keynote of the proposals of the doctors 
through their representative associa¬ 
tion. They want everybody with a 
family income no higher than f/250 to 
come in. The £$ a week man with a 
wife and child to support will come in. 


The clerk, the small tradesman, the 
foreman, will all have it as a very 
ready help in trouble. 

Whatever the trouble may be the per¬ 
son insured under the scheme will have 
a remedy at hand. If it is serious he will 
command the services of the best 
medical specialists or surgeons, and will 
be treated as well as the richest of men. 
If his eyes or his teeth trouble him he 
will know where to go. In sickness or 
in health a watch will be kept on him, 
for, as a wise doctor once said, good 
health is an illness you have to watch. 

To sum up, the £$ a week man will 
become a panel patient on a superior 
scale. He will go to the family doctor 
for advice, and if the family doctor 
sees that the case is beyond his skill he 
will send the patient to a higher court. 
The good doctor does that now ; but in 
future his new kind of patient will not 
have to pay the specialist. 

The scheme is the New Panel, to which 
every kind of medical aid will be attached. 
It offers several benefits, not only to 
the insured patient, but to the medical 
practitioners of all ranks who are to 
be its servants. It ought to save the 
country’s money by lessening the over¬ 
lapping of medical services in Some areas, 
and supplying services in areas which 
now have none. 

It ought, if the scheme can be adapted 
so as to take in all the medical services 
available, to save the country's health 
by giving the best medical help to all 
sorts and conditions of men. The health 
of a country breaks down at its weakest 
link, where the patient gets worse 
because he cannot or will not pay to be 
made better. 


Parliament’s Desperate Adventure 


W E are all proud to boast that the 
Moth<$)> of Parliaments never 
changes, that, though men may come 
and men may go, Parliament itself is as 
changeless as Time. 

But changes creep in, even at .West¬ 
minster, and a veritable revolution has 
occurred there this session. The old 
clock in the chamber of the House of 
Commons remains where it lias been 
since the new building was erected a 
century ago, the clock by which all the 
Prime Ministers and other statesmen 
and private members regulated their 
speeches throughout the reigns of 
Queen Victoria, Edward the Seventh, 
George the Filth, and Edward the 
Eighth. Now, however, the old clock has 
been made new to mark a new epoch. 

A second clock for the chamber has 
been installed in a position where the 
other half of the House, to whom the 
original was invisible, may behold it; 
and to save space it relics on an electric 
current. There was, therefore, the 
danger that it might not agree with 
the original veteran, so the older clock 
has been adapted for electric current, 
and for the first time the chamber now 
lias Greenwich time. 

Wc have not seen that anyone has 
recorded the fact, but the innovation 
marks the hundredth anniversary of 


the coming to the House of a fearsome 
novelty that astonished and even 
terrified its members. 1 

Until a hundred years ago all parlia¬ 
mentary business that could not be 
disposed of by daylight was discharged 
by the aid of the feeble flicker of tallow 
candles. Just a century ago some desper¬ 
ate fellow induced the Government to 
risk an experiment with the rather 
terrifying new invention of coal-gas. 
Thomas Crcevcy, an old hand, both as 
private member and Minister of the 
Crown, left posterity his impressions 
of the venture. 

Writing to his kinswoman Lady 
Molyncux, lie said: “They have tried, 
it seems, rather a dangerous experiment 
with the new House of Commons, by 
which they lighted it so brilliantly 
that you could read the smallest print; 
and if you held a candle to the paper it 
added no light to the dazzling glare, 
which came from 5000 apertures in 
gas-pipes'between the roofs, where the 
thermometer was at 120, and kept 
rising ! They had fire-engines in atten¬ 
dance, and a hose laid along every 
gas-pipe for fear of accidents." 

Crcevcy ended his account with the 
awe-inspired prophecy that “ They will 
not venture to try it again l " and he 
did not live to sec his words falsified. 


Pleasant Melbourne The Soya Bean Again 


Visitors to Melbourne in Australia, are 
always much impressed by the beautiful 
tree-lined avenues there. 

Tree-planting has been going on with 
great enthusiasm for some time now, and 
by next year, when 5000 more trees will 
have been planted in about 200 streets, 
this splendid scheme will be completed. 
Then Melbourne will, have the proud 
distinction of having, more miles of 
avenues lined with trees than any other 
city in the world of the same size. At 
present there arc 80 acres of lawns in 
city streets and 16,000 trees. 


It is not astonishing to hear that a 
Japanese scientist claims to be able to 
make silk yarn out of soya beans, for 
there seems to be nothing these beans 
arc not capable of being turned into. 

Japan is trying to find substitutes 
for imported raw materials, and this 
new silk is said to be even better and 
cheaper than the staple fibre, which is 
mixed with cotton and woollen fabrics. 

The new bean silk is composed mostly 
of protein, and is said to be a warm, 
soft material. It can be dyed and mixed 
with wool and other materials. 


DON BRADMAN 
AT THE WICKET 

Australia’s Right-hand 
Man 

There is not a cricketer in England 
who is not glad to sec Don Bradman's 
face, and not a bowler who docs not 
rejoice to see his back. 

Before he came down the pavilion 
steps to cross to the wicket amid wel¬ 
coming cheers this season he made him¬ 
self heard and spoke words to gladden 
the heart of every lover of the game. 
Why, lie asked, if England and Australia 
stood side by side in war, should they 
be contentious in sport, and of all games, 
good heavens, in cricket ? There spoke 
Australia’s spokesman, and buried, we 
hope, once and for all the hatchet of 
body-line bowling.. 

Always the Attacker 

As captain of almost the youngest 
Australian eleven to carry the Ashes to 
England in the hope of taking them back 
again, lie will have plenty of speaking to * 
do, and plenty of tact and ability to 
exercise in leading tlic way to victory, or 
softening the road to defeat. But it is 
as a batsman that all the world of cricket 
has to admire him most. 

Once \\c heard a Scotsman describe the 
experience of seeing for the first time 
the Don at the wicket, and of hearing 
him as well. “There he was," said the 
Scotsman, “ and as soon as he came in he 
got busy. Crack, crack, crack! went his 
bat, and every time a crack the ball went 
away for runs. He never seemed to be 
waiting. He was cracking away all the 
time." 

That is the impression he gives. lie is 
always the attacker ; and happy the 
bowler who can keep him quiet. In his 
time he has cracked the hearts of 
English bowlers, and we can recall at 
least live Test Matches when he cracked 
the way to an Australian triumph. At 
Lords eight years ago he made 254 and ‘ 
at Lcccl's 334, a record score in the Tests. 

A Wonderful Average 

Leeds has always been an unlucky 
ground for English . Test Elevens, but 
never unluckier than when Bradman is 
set. lie made 304 there in 1934. 

Only Larwood of Notts has been able 
to subdue him ; and Arthur Mailey, 
the Australian left-hander, declared on 
the wireless that Larwood was the. 
finest bowler ever sent to Australia. 

Other figures might be quoted to show 
his worth, and figures tell it well. He has 
an average of nearly too (actually 97) for 
all 33 Tests in which he has played, and 
nearly 90 for those in England. Have 
not our bowlers ground to be glad when 
he is out ? lie is the real mainstay of an 
Australian eleven, good when the morn 
is grey, good when they've cleared away 
lunch, and at close of play possibly best. 

A Tale of W. G. Grace 

First and foremost lie is an attacking 
batsman, and so quick of foot and eye 
that no bowling length will keep him 
quiet. Even Verity, put on to bowl to 
keep the runs down, will not prevent the 
Don from making 50 runs an hour, scored 
through the gaps in a defensive field ; 
and when the bowling tires he can, and 
will, hit it to every part of the field for 
-boundaries. Alfred Shaw, the Notts 
bowler of his day, once said of W. G. 
Grace : “I put the ball where I please, 
and he puts-it where he pleases." There 
are occasions when the best of bowlers 
have to say the same of Bradman.' 

In one of his speeches after arriving in 
England he noted with characteristic 
humour that while the King and Earl 
Baldwin had both sent him messages of 
welcome each omitted to wish the team 
a successful tour, while wishing it a 
pleasant one. That, it must be confessed, 
is the attitude of most of us; but wc may 
be sure that no effort will be wanting on 
Bradman’s part to make it both. What¬ 
ever happens, nothing can lessen the 
pleasure of seeing him at his best. 
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Good Earth 

A man and his wife at Chcadlc in 
Staffordshireiire making a brave experi¬ 
ment, The man is a carpenter, and in his 
spare time he is trying to turn 12 acres 
of derelict pit land into fruitful ground. 

With liis wife to help him he is under¬ 
taking a piece of work which is appar¬ 
ently impossible, and he does not expect 
to complete it in less than five years. 

All his savings have been risked on 
this venture. Round his bungalow, built 
with profits from the timber he has sold, 
are hollows and- hillocks, rubble and 
tree-stumps, an unsightly bit of country 
which is apparently good for nothing ; 
but .this pioneer declares that the good 
earth is below, and his plan is to bury 
the rubbish and bring the •buried soil 
to the top. If his experiment succeeds 
he will plant and gather in his harvests. 


The Traveller in the Heo Fang 



An aerodrome signpost near Berne, Switzerland 


Last Woman miner? 

Mrs Elizabeth Melling, who has 
ju^t passed away at the age of 90, 
is believed to have been the last of 
Lancashire women who worked down in 
the mines. Mrs Melling was only 12 
when she went into the pits near Wigan, 

. where she lived all her life. 

Good Night 

Mr A, G. Street has been telling a 
story worth telling again. 

It is of an old shepherd who was 
walking home with a farm labourer 
one evening. They walked half a mile or 
so downhill towards the village before 
the shepherd stopped, and said, “ I 
forgot to say good-night to the sheep. 
I maun go back/' 

Up the hill he plodded, and back 
among the sheep he said, “ Good-night, 
sheep. Good-night to ’ee." 

Rachel Slave and Free 

One of the last remaining slave women 
is still alive and living at Bloemfontein, 
over a hundred years old. 

She is known as Rachel Grisscl. She 
grew up with the Grisscl family during 
the Great Trek, and never knew her 
parents. 

Later President Paul Kruger married 
her to Jim Mpidsama. After the battle 
of Wcenen, when the .Zulus massacred 
the Boers, Rachel found a living child 
under its mother’s dead body. Rachel 
was native nurse to Mrs Cronje, wife 
, of the great Boer General. 

Rachel is still very spry and tells 
talcs of the bad old days. When she 
heat's the Zulus dancing their old dances 
her eyes sparkle, for she remembers 
the time when these celebrations .were 
forerunners of mighty things in the 
countryside of Natal. 

The blind Walker 

Mr James Duke of Rotherham is 
blind, but he walks miles in the country. 
It is eight years since I10 lost his sight, 
and in these years he has walked alone 
along winding lapes without once losing 
his way. Sometimes lie walks 30 miles, 
and he knows almost every hedge. 


M r Leonard Tom kins on, who is 
travelling in China in connection 
with the work of the Society of Friends, 
has written home about the Heo Fang. 

This means literally the back places, 
or the home base. In the last Japanese 
war with China most Chinese never even 
heard of it, but today the entire nation 
is stirred and unified, and the cumulative 
effect, of the urge‘ to defend their 
country may mean everything in the 
long run. 

Mr Tomkinson passed through villages 
(one had the picturesque name of 
Cows-Like-to-Dribble, a tribute to the 
■saltiness of the surface soil) a thousand 
miles from‘the fighting lines and found 
the peasants discussing war taxes, 
conscription,.. and other interferences 
with their trade and livelihood. 

On a crowded passenger launch on 


seated on his bedding-roll when a batch 
of bedraggled peasants came on board 
conducted by armed police. These 
were invalid conscripts being sent home 
to recruit, and all on board did their best 
to make the trip as comfortable as 
possible for them. 

The air raids into country not other¬ 
wise touched by the fighting have made 
these back places war conscious 1 .’ As 
Japan is destroying Chinese universities 
there are now wandering universities, 
which reach such sleepy little towns as 
Tungchwan. This town is now receiving 
a university which began life in Mukden 
in Manchuria, and has since found 
temporary resting-places in a succession 
of northern cities. Can we imagine the 
university leaving Oxford and after 
wandering to Swindon, Llandudno, 
Berwick, and Deal finally going to sleep 
at Caithness ? 


This Very Kind World 

A11 Australian walked into the office 
of the Red Cross Society at Melbourne 
Town Hall, tossed an envelope over the 
counter and said, " That’s for the Red 
Cross appeal for sick soldiers.” 

Then he turned on his heel, went out, 
and disappeared before it was discovered 
that the envelope contained ^iooo. 

Breakfast on the Tram 

People in Budapest will be able to 
have breakfast in the tram, on their way 
to work if a new scheme under con¬ 
sideration is accepted by the municipal¬ 
ity. The proposal is to have one dining 
car to every five passenger cars, fitted 
with central heating, air conditioning, 
and refrigerators, where breakfast, colcl 
meals, and liquid refreshments would 
be served. 

The Hooligan 

The vandals have been on the war¬ 
path again. 

This time they have been destroying 
the work of archaeologists near Kilbowic 
in Scotland, where extensive excavations 
have been made at Kapper's Farm 
among the ruins of an ancient temple. 
The lay-out of the temple had been 
carefully indicated by stakes and ropes, 
for the site is to be preserved as a local 
and national landmark. A few days 
ago a group of hooligans pulled up the 
stakes and removed the ropes, doing so 
much damage that it is doubtful if the 
outline can be restored without months 
of work. Recent excavations have 
revealed traces of a building believed to 
go back nearly 5000 years. 

the Bird at the Window 

A remarkable thing occurred- in a 
village in Kent the other day, when a 
hawk dashed at a window breaking the 
glass. It flew round the room and 
clashed through another pane, breaking 
the glass on its way out again. 


Drought amd Trade 

The great spring drought and frosts 
of 1938 have affected not England alone 
but'great parts of Europe, and its effect 
on trade will not be confined to food. 

When farmers suffer by unseasonable 
weather the farming community become 
poor buyers because' they have been 
such poor sellers. Manufacturers suffer 
in turn. Fate has been cruel to land 
workers this year, and on the Continent, 
where there are vast agricultural popu¬ 
lations, losses run into tens of millions 
of our money. 

A Bird’s Last Song 

The swan song of a little woodlark 
was picked up not long ago by a record¬ 
ing van somewhere in Surrey. 

The van weighed seven tons, the men 
waited seven hours, and hundreds of 
yards of wire were laid out, to pick up 
the song of a little bird weighing two 
ounces. It is believed to have been 
its swan song, for the poor bird was 
found dead a little while after. Little 
could it have dreamed that its last song 
would be heard by millions of people, 
for the other night it was broadcast. 

The School and the Road 

The small children at Barham School, 
Wembley, are being taught road sense 
in a novel way. 

They have been given road safety 
badges and road safety licences, and 
if they walk across the road without 
looking where they arc going, or do 
other silly things, the licences are 
endorsed. If they ignore the rules of 
the road written inside their licences 
their badges arc taken away. 

Barham School is apparently the 
pioneer of this splendid idea, and if it 
is a success all the schools in Middlesex 
may take it up. Rules for cycling will 
be included in the licences given to older 
children, who will probably be made war¬ 
dens to keep an eye 011 the younger ones 


Tale of Two Bishops 


r TTm inauguration of the new Anglican. 
* cathedral at Cairo gives Nottingham 
a reflected share in the religious fortunes 
of two extremities of Africa. . 

About the time of Queen Victoria's 
Jubilee the town received as vicar of 
St James's church (now gone) a young 
clergyman named Arthur Hamilton 
Baynes, a man who could preach a good 
sermon, sing a good song, and was a 
devoted chaplain to the Volunteers. 
He went his way towards the bishopric 
of Natal, where he left a fine name on 
returning to England. 

He had no sooner left Nottingham 
than there arrived there a handsome 
stripling, Llewellyn Henry Gwynnc, 
who, beginning as a curate, made a 


A Grand Old EV3an 

Durban’s Grand Old Man, Captain. 
Alex Anderson, who celebrated his 
94th birthday in March, has passed 
away. He was Durban's oldest resident. 

He was famous in South Africa for the 
model he made of Nelson’s Victory, a 
faithful replica. On Trafalgar Day 
the Victory was dressed and Nelson's 
signal was flown. The model is 30 feet 
long, with a beam of over seven feet. 

Captain Anderson lived in Durban 
88 years, and watched the tiny seaport 
of his youth grow into the greatest port 
in South Africa. 

MADONNA 

The French village of Mas-Rillier, 
25 miles from Lyons, will soon have the 
world’s tallest statue of tlic Madonna. 

Though the village has fewer than 500 
people, it is a noted place of pilgrimage. 

The statue, which is being made of 
concrete and iron by Scrraz, the sculptor 
who built the famous Christ in the French 
Alps, will weigh 1500 tons and be 
120 feet high. Its base will be a chapel, 
and there will be a stairway to a 
magnificent view-point where pilgrims 
will see the glory of the Rhone and the 
splendour of the mountains. Tlic statue 
is to be finished in October. 

Compelled To buy 
Foreign Iron 

So great is our current consumption 
of iron and steel that wc arc importing 
far more metal from abroad than in 1937, 
in spite of the fact that our own iron 
and steel works are producing record 
quantities. 

The iron and steel imported during the 
first quarter of this year was 816,000 
tons, over three times the total for the 
first quarter of last year. 

Brave Blackbird 

As was the case a year ago, a pair of 
blackbirds lately nested on a steel girder 
in the engineering works of Messrs 
Oakley and Fleming at Halcswortli in 
Suffolk. 

This spring the nest is directly above 
the circular saw bench and the electric 
riveting apparatus, where the hen bird 
was sitting for some time apparently 
quite oblivious of the noise and of the 
flaming forge close by. 


successful vicar and did splendid work 
among the youth of the town, showing 
himself as neat a Soccer centre-forward 
as one need wish to see. 

His Nottingham service ended, lie 
went out to the wilds of the Sudan, which 
Lord Kitchener had newly recovered 
for civilisation from the dreaded hordes 
of the Mahdi. With the exception of 
his splendid service at the Front as an 
army chaplain during the Great War, 
he has- given all the rest of his life to 
Africa, and today he is Bishop of Egypt 
and the Sudan. His formal home is 
the stately house erected as part of the 
buildings connected with the fine new 
■ cathedral in Cairo which he has laboured 
so earnestly to bring into existence. 



Members of the First Hempton Sea Scout Troop 
in Norfolk and their windmill headquarters 

Little Alice 

Canada is very proud of little Alice 
Rogers. When two men were injured 
by the crashing of their aeroplane near 
the farm where she lived, Alice, who is 
only nine, rode 24 miles bareback to get 
help; and when both doctor and 
ambulance arrived she acted as nurse, 
boiling water and helping very efficiently 
with the bandaging. 
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We Agree With Hitler 

LJowkveu they may differ from 
1 1 Ilerr Hitler in some matters 
thinking people will heartily ap¬ 
prove his ban on jazz and all that 
goes with it. 

It is one of the strangest things 
in modern history that the Ameri¬ 
can jocoplc, who still treat the 
13 million Negroes and half- 
castes of America with scorn and 
too often lynch them, should have 
borrowed from them savage 
rhythms which make the sub¬ 
stance of the noises known as 
jazz, swing, hot-numbers, and 
other names as stupid as the 
matter they seek to describe. 

From America jazz has spread 
to Europe, and with it the 
crooners who moan through the 
microphone, as well as the general 
degradation of musical instru¬ 
ments. It is pitiful to see and 
hear human beings behaving as 
no animal behaves, and it is a 
disgrace to the BBC to en¬ 
courage such stuff. 

The antics of these people 
would be, sad if performed by 
lunatics, but in people supposed 
to be sane they point to a 
monstrous perversity. While our 
cars are abused by hideous noises, 
our eyes are affronted by 
grotesque posturings. 

Upon all these deformities of 
the human body the Germans are 
frowning. The Hitler Youth 
Movement is restoring to Ger¬ 
many the lovely folk-songs and 
dances and the entire heritage of 
German music. 

A great man once said that to 
make a nation's songs is to make 
a nation. What, then, is to be 
said of those who unmake music 
and substitute noise, who teach 
children that foolish antics 
amount to dancing ? 

An Army Of Cripples 

YY/T have often directed atten¬ 
tion to the little-discussed 
problem of the great army of 
people not killed outright but 
injured on our roads. 

Since the Great War ended 
there have been twice as many 
people wounded by motor-traffic 
as in four years of fierce warfare 1 
Many of these road wounds were 
slight, but hundreds of thousands 
have been seriously maimed or 
reduced to nervous wrecks. 

This represents, in addition to 
untold suffering and blighting of 
life, a great; loss to the working 
power of the nation. When will 
a Transport Minister arise who 
will say to Parliament that, he is 
determined that the slaughter and 
suffering shall cease ? 

It is sheer nonsense to say that 
there is no way out. There* is a 
way out, and the way is to put * 
an end to the hog on the road who 
is making life unsafe. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet $ ’the cradle cf the Journalism of the world 


‘Wh- ip 


Two Men and the CN 

goME years ago a man living near the 
Reservoir at Elstree invited a 
friend to stay, with him. 

The friend was keenly interested in 
natural history, and for several years 
had been searching in vain for infor¬ 
mation about the nature and habits 
of a certain bird. 

One afternoon, when he was wait¬ 
ing for his host to come in to tea, lie 
saw on the table a paper with which he 
was unfamiliar ; it was the G N. He 
picked it up and began to read it, and 
to his surprise and delight found in it 
the information for which he had been 
searching so long. He shared his 
pleasure with his host, who had been 
a constant reader of the C N for years. 
© 

The Deceptive Core 

0 NE of our readers sends us a cau¬ 
tionary story as a warning to others 
lest they, like him, be caught short, as 
they say on the Stock Exchange. 

. Engaged on a task needing the use 
of much adhesive tape, lie set to work, 
with apparent abundance, but sud¬ 
denly the tape ended, and in his hand 
remained a composition core, coloured 
like the tape and artfully grooved to 
represent the edges of that material. 

Where he had imagined there re¬ 
mained a good sixty or seventy inches 
of genuine material he found himself 
with a cunning fraud, so treated that 
it was impossible to tell where fabric 
ended and core began. 

. © 

Our Brave Miners 
J^ast year, the official record shows, 
the brave workers in our mines 
and quarries lost roundly iooo men 
through fatal accidents. 

The precise recent' figures arc : 
937 in 1935; 878 in 1936; 945 in 
1937. Let us not forget these sacrifices. 
So many tons, so many lives. So 
much hard labour, so much loss. On 
any average day three miners' lose 
their lives, while a thousand or so are 
injured, perhaps for life. 


99 

W E have just heard 'the story of a 
man of 99 who haggled over 
the way a cobbler mended his shoes. 

At last the cobbler became impatient, 
saying, "What's the use of making 
such a fuss about your shoes ? You’ll 
never live to wear them out.” 

" My man,” replied the ancient 
philosopher, severely, " do you not 
know that according to the latest and 
most reliable statistics very few 
people ever die after the age of 99 ? ” 
© 

It is Happening Now 
r J’nosE who imagine that the fall in 
the birthrate is a matter of no 
immediate consequence should ponder 
the report of the Ministry of Labour. 

It is shown that last year for the 
second time there was a fall in the 
number of children of 14 passing into 
industry. The fall last year was no 
less than 56,000. 

A shortage of young workers is 
being felt in many districts. That 
means, as a . further consequence to 
be felt in a little while, a fall in the 
number of young men and women 
workers, and that means that, there 
will be fewer young citizens making 
wealth to maintain the nation. Couple 
this consequence with the fact that 
there will bc‘ more ageing and aged 
people in proportion to the entire popu¬ 
lation, and we have food for serious 
thought about the nation’s future. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

J^ord Nuffield will give tlie Boy 
Scouts Fund ^50,000 when it reaches 
.£500,000. 

TAisrakli’s home is to be given to the 
nation by Mr W. II. Abbey. 

JUST AN IDEA 

That is a moving thought to . which Sir 
Henry Newbolt put his name before he 
died—that every act of\ every one of us is 
of immortal consequence because it either 
helps or hinders the working out of God’s 
design for the world. 


Under the Editors Table 


Peter Puck .hopes.the .There is often a gulf be- 
new milk bill will be tween a lecturer and 
water-tight. his audience.' Sometimes 

• 0 >.the lecturer puts his foot 

in it. 


Peter Puck 
, Wants To Know 


H N refused to repair his 
house although the moon¬ 
light shone through the roof. 
He had the beams. 


Why don't modern girls 
get up with the lark ? 
Most of them have no> 
aeroplanes. 


We read that Eskimos never 
quarrel. But they can 
be very 'cold. . 


Tea has gone up in price. 
And we’ll drink it up. 


Housemaids are said to be 
JJ too comfortable ■bed is acting as spies for a 

bad for you. You can’t foreign country. Taking If the hairdresser 
drop off. political situations . rules the waves 



Three Anns 

of our readers, having the 
interesting idea of making a little 
anthology of Anns, sends us three to 
begin with. One is Ann Hathaway : 

; She hath a way—Ann Hathaway 
To charm all hearts , Ann hath a way . 
Then comes Anne Bonn’s letter 
to her lord when he had decided to cut 
off her head : 

Yon have raised me from a private 
gentlewoman to a marchioness , and from 
a marchioness to a queenand , since 
you can exalt me no higher in this 
stale , you are resolved to send me to 
Heaven, that I may become a saint ! 

The third Anne our reader sends is 
Anne Rutledge, who loved Abraham 
Lincoln. It was in. the village where he 
was a clerk that he met her, for her 
father ran the village tavern. He went 
away to fight Indians, returned to run 
for the legislature and be defeated, 
became surveyor, postmaster, and 
storekeeper; and then came the 
tragedy, for Anne Rutledge died. 
His grief for her nearly unhinged his 
mind. The story of their love is told • 
on Anne’s grave in Oakland Cemetery. . 
Out of me unworthy and unknoivn 
The vibrations of deathless music : 

With malice toward none, with charity 
for all. 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions 
toward millions 

And the beneficent face of a nation 
Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath 
these weeds, 

Beloved in life of A braham Lincoln , 
Wedded to him, not thru .union, 

But thru separation. 

Bloom forever, 0 Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom ! 

© 

Bobbie Duck’s Pie 

Yorkshire folk will forgive our 
telling other folk tlie story of 
Bobbie Duck’s pie. 

It is said that years ago there 
■ lived at Burley-in-Wharfcdale an odd' 
character known, as Bobbie Duck. • 
He used to slake and riddle lime for - 
builders,, and as lie was good-humoured 
he was a great favourite. 

, One day when the workmen gathered 
round for dinner Bobbie Duck pro- ' 
duced an unusually large pie. His, 
mates, began to make; fun> of it. > "Oh, 
well,” said Bobbie, " you. may-laugh 
as long as you like, but there’s not 
one of you can guess what, the pie’s 
made of. There are twelve of you. 

. I’ll give you two guesses apiece, 

. and I won’t be hard on you, either, 
for I don’t mind telling you that one 
half of the pic’s made of potatoes.” 

The men guessed and guessed 
again, but Bobbie always-shook his 
head. "Eh, well,” he said, "one 
half of this pie’s potatoes,, and so’s 
the other.” 

© 

The Aristocrat 

The pedigree of honey , 

Does not concern the bee ; 

A clover any time to him 
Is aristocracy. Emily Dickinson 
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Good Hope For 
Ten Millions 

Holidays With Pay 


The Millers and the WHAT IS THE NEWS 
Golden Grain TODAY? 

NATION FILLS ITS BARNS Millions Are Hard at Work 


SUGGESTION OF A FIXED EASTER 

The beneficent proposal of holidays 
with pay for ten million more workers 
is strongly recommended in the Report 
of Lord Amnlree’s Committee, 

The proposal is that employers and 
workers should enter into voluntary 
agreements for paid holidays during the 
next three years, at the end of which 
the Government should pass a law 
making the practice compulsory. Such 
a law should leave the terms and 
conditions to the parties concerned,' but 
should arrange for a Tribunal for the. 
settlement of any dispute which coukl 
not: be met by arbitrators. 

The Man With Many Employers 

All who arc under the State insurance 
schemes would come within the scope 
of the plan, and the problem of the 
worker who has many employers in the 
course of the year might be met by a 
card system on which stamps would 
be placed by each employer, who would 
thus contribute his proportion to the 
holiday period. 

Trade Boards, Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees, and other statutory bodies for 
regulating wages should be given power 
to provide for holidays with pay during 
the probationary period and so cover 
the majority of the workers who would 
eventually be effected. 

To prove how possible the idea is, the 
Committee state that while they were 
enquiring into the matter collective 
agreements affecting over a million 
workers were made. 

With regard to domestic workers the 
Committee recommends a paid holiday 
of two weeks after a year's service. 

Spreading the Holidays 

Realising that the addition of millions 
to the holiday makers will cause greater 
congestion than ever in transport and 
accommodation, the Committee urges 
that the Government should take the 
initiative in fixing holiday arrangements. 
We discussed this problem recently in 
the CN, and it is interesting to find 
that one of the chief reforms suggested 
is the fixing of Raster Bank Holiday 
on the first or second Monday in April. 
This would help to spread the holiday 
months and thus case the difficult accom¬ 
modation problem. A branch of the 
Ministry of Labour should be set up to 
deal with these matters and also to 
encourage the provision of better 
accommodation. The education author¬ 
ities, too, are urged to try to fit in school 
holidays with industrial holidays' 

There is much, therefore, that 1 the 
Government can do to bring nearer this 
excellent idea, which all social students 
agree will prove of the greatest benefit 
to the whole nation. 

More and Cheaper Milk 

The aim of the great new Milk Bill 
being prepared by the Government is to 
increase production and cheapen milk. 

This can only be done by organising 
the entire industry, from the essential 
cow to the milk delivered at our doors. 

Every branch of the industry is being 
consulted, and it is hoped to introduce 
into Parliament an agreed measure. 

The measure will set up a Milk Com¬ 
mission responsible to Parliament, and 
the Commission will establish a repre¬ 
sentative body on which will serve 
farmers, salesmen, manufacturers, and 
consumers. From this, it is hoped, will 
emerge a scheme to ensure economic 
output and distribution, and to safe¬ 
guard the purity of milk. 

There is no doubt that the retailing 
of milk is wasteful, not because excessive 
gains are made by retailers, but because 
of the unnecessary, multiplication of 
suppliers in each neighbourhood. 


Secret Buyers of tl 

T ike Joseph, the Government lias 
been filling up its barns, buying 
and storing wheat. 

The C N has long urged -that the 
building up of an emergency food supply 
is part of the first line of national 
defence, and it is good news that the 
Government has responded to the public 
feeling in this matter. Not only lias it 
bought great stocks of wheat but .stocks 
of whale oil and sugar, and the fullest 
preparations have also been made for 
the control of the nation's food supply 
if necessity should arise. 

The Food Controller 

The need for the sugar and the wheat 
is obvious; the whale oil which the 
Government has bought is valuable, 
not only in certain foods but in various 
industries, such as soap and glycerine. . 

In an emergency the nation's food 
would at once be controlled by a 
department of the Board of Trade, 
which has recently issued a report of 
the plans it has made. A Food Con¬ 
troller would be appointed and all 
stocks in the country would be taken 
over by the Government, which would 
regulate prices. Supplies from overseas 
would bo bought by a single organisa¬ 
tion under the Government. 

Everybody engaged in the food supply 
of .the country would indirectly be con¬ 
trolled by the Government, so that 
distribution would be equal for all and 
markets would not be dislocated, 
Older readers of the C N will recall the 
Ration Cards of 20 years ago, when the 
Government was in control of prac¬ 
tically all food and the trading bill 
amounted to about ^900,000,000 a year. 

Increasing Our Stocks 

The recent purchases of wheat were 
made secretly by men in the trade who 
buy normally in the open market, so 
that nobody guessed-that they were 
buying for the Government, Had this 
fact been realised there is little doubt 
that prices would have risen, whereas 
.the wheat was actually bought at the 
current prices of the day, which were 
lower than last year. 

The wheat will be dispersed through¬ 
out the country in the hands of the 
usual merchants and millers, so that it 
can be drawn upon regularly to prevent 
deterioration, fresh wheat taking the 
place of that withdrawn. The Govern¬ 
ment will guarantee holders against loss. 

It has been estimated that the amount 
of the supplies bought oh behalf of the 
Government is at least enough to feed 
this country for one month, and probably 
very much longer. It should not be 
imagined from this precaution that there 
is any immediate danger of-war; .the 
fact is merely that, in this Age of Speed 
everything is speeded up —even a crisis, 

The Bull and the Car 

Three women - were driving- through 
a lonely estate, at Liverpool, Australia. 

As they went through the boundary 
gate a bull charged down the paddock 
towards the 4 car, At that moment the 
engine stalled,. and one of the women 
would have had to get out of the car 
to crank it before it would start again. 

'.rile bull stood menacingly near by, 
and all attempts to frighten it off failed. 
For six hours the terrified women sat in 
the safety of the car until their predica¬ 
ment was noticed by a man on a farm. 

He enticed the bull away and then 
explained that the wife of the owner 
of the bull was in the habit of giving it 
sweets as she passed through, the gate, 
and the patient creature had been 
waiting six hours for'his recognition ! 


ie People's Wheat 

for the. ways of the great military 
powers have changed with the times, 
and, wars are not now declared, but 
sprung upon the world without warning. 
It is' needful, therefore, to be ready for 
whatever may happen, and the act of the 
Government in storing reserves of food 
is an act of national insurance. We 
normally import three-quarters of our 
requirements and it would take at least 
a year to replace any of this amount 
from our own fields, for Nature cannot 
be hurried, cither by Democracies or 
Dictators. 

Many people believe that the question 
is whether the Government has bought 
enough wheat. It could easily make 
further purchases/ for Australia and 
America have ample stocks today. 

Public-Spirited Firms 

The secret agents who bought wheat 
for the Government were 'three well- 
known firms : Joseph Rank, Spillcrs, 
and the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
It was satisfactory to be told by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that these 
agents received no commission for their 
services, merely their out-of-pocket 
expenses. Wc are quite sure their help 
was gladly given in the interests of 
the nation. Of one of them at least, 
Mr Rank, wc have 110 doubt that he 
would delight. in this dramatic adven¬ 
ture on our behalf, for the love of big 
things is in his blood and his heart is 
as big as his pocket. 

Many times the harvest fields have 
been filled with golden grain since a 
young man stood up in the Methodist 
Conference which was raising the 
Million Guineas Fund at the beginning 
of this century—the fund from which 
the' Central Hall at Westminster was 
built as the Methodist headquarters. 
The offers of guineas were coming in 
when there rose among the delegates a 
young man little known to them then 
but famous to them now, and said : 

Under God I owe all I have to Method¬ 
ism , and I shall subscribe ten thousand 
guineas: 

Golden Grain and Golden Heart 

He was Joseph Rank. Years passed 
away, and during the war there came to 
Mr Rank a young man he did not know, 
pleading for £1 0,000 for a noble cause, 
and after a little talk, to which Mr Rank 
summoned his two boys to listen, he 
said, as he bade goodbye to the crusader : 

If ten t hot is and pounds would get rid 
of this great evil , if you were sure of win¬ 
ning, you should not go out of this room 
without it , but should have fifty thousand 
pounds. 

The miller and his golden grain conics 
into many old talcs ; when wc think of 
Mr Rank"we must think not only of his 
golden grain but of his golden heart. 

Where the C N Goes 

Five years ago a lady in Surrey wrote 
and asked us to let it bo known that she 
wanted old C Ns to send to people who 
could not afford to buy them. 

Since then she has sent nearly 4000 
copies all over the world, and letters of 
thanks have come to her from schools 
in India, the Gold Coast, Broken Hill in 
Australia, and from an African mission, 
an out-of-work hostel in Melbourne, and 
Regina, Canada. ; 

How much the C N is appreciated will 
be seen by this letter received from a 
settler's wife in Mankota, Saskatchewan : 
" Wc like the C N quite as much as our 
son does (she says), and you need not 
think any reading matter is wasted, 
for it is handed round and read and read 
until the print is rubbed off! " . 


THE UP-AND-DOWN OF 
THOSE WHO LABOUR 

Wiiat is the news today ? IIow 
often the question is asked ! And 
how often the answer is given, if 
nothing very exciting appears in the 
papers, " There is.no news today.” 

But the chief news every day is that 
throughout the world , thousands of 
millions of people are hard at work 
earning their living , or seeking work 
in vain. 

It may not sound romantic or exciting, 
but it is what mainly matters to man¬ 
kind, and not until newspapers and 
governments realise the fact arc we 
likely to attain such a sane condition of 
society as will spread the means of 
comfort and happiness. 

.The False Boom 

If wc look at the official annals of the 
Ministry of Labour wc find Iiqav variable 
are the earnings of those who work in 
our own country,. Before us is the record 
for the last 23 years, 1915 to 1937. 

It shows that in the first six years 
(1915-1920) there were more increases 
than decreases of wages. That was 
through the -false boom of war and of 
high fancy prices after the Great War. 
In 1920 this boom reached its height, 
and nearly eight million workers ob¬ 
tained a rise. Then came very bad 
times, and in the next three years (1921 
to 1923) there were more downs than 
ups; ' In 1922 nearly eight million 
workers suffered decreases. Then in 
1924 there was a recovery, followed by 
a stationary position in 1925. 

Eight Bad Years 

Then followed eight bad years (192G to 
1933), when year by year a large 
number of workers suffered losses. In 
1931 no less than three millions had 
their wages reduced, while millions were 
thrown out of work ; this was the 
culmination of the great American 
slump. 

After 1933 wc had the recovery which 
workers still enjoy. In 1937 over five 
millions got a rise of sixpence a working 
day. (We are glad to-add that in the 
fust quarter of this year some two 
million workers obtained a further rise.) 

Such is the record. It is very patchy 
and by no means of a character to excite 
enthusiasm, but it is news of the utmost 
importance, though it gets less space in 
the newspapers than records of trumpery 
matters. Sometimes it gets no space 
at all. 

That is to speak of the employed 
workers; but during the 23 years (save 
in the wav years) the number of un¬ 
employed has varied between one and 
three millions. It is now just under two 
millions, which is disastrous.- 

A Merry-Go-Round For 
Tottenham’s Tots 

The people of Tottenham will soon 
be able to send their children off on. 
their little motor cars and fairy cycles 
to Lordship Park where, in four acres 
of land, a miniature traffic area is being- 
laid out for them, 

There will be about a mile of roads, 
with pedestrian crossings, one-way roads, 
and traffic signs. Someone will be in 
attendance to see that the rules are 
obeyed, and police officers will instruct 
the young motorists by staging mock 
accidents at cross-roads, making the 
children telephone and report them at 
the toy police boxes. 

The children who arc not lucky enough 
to have vehicles will not be left out, for 
they will be able to hire them at a 
penny an hour. 
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The Children 


London by Her Noble River—A Walk From the Adel 



Beginning at poor Waterloo Bridge, on this side of the Adelphi, with the great white G H Q of the Shell petrol world and the Savoy Hotel behind it, we come to the long and beautifi 
in the scene), Temple Library and Temple Gardens, more offices heyond (the new white block of the Daily Mail with the little octagon tower above the C N office behind it), the Ci 


THE LION AND THE UNICORN 

Whispers of a Strange Discovery 


Bringing Into View Worlds 


An advance of the highest im¬ 
portance lias been made in the 
speed of photographic films, which 
will be of immense value in astronomical 
photography and scientific research. 

Photographic plates and films have 
been made more and more sensitive 
almost year by year until about five 
years ago, when it was felt that 
the limit had probably, been reached. 

Only half a century ago it took such 
a long time to take a photograph that 
on one occasion a. photographer hired a 
musician, to play to his sitter to while 
away the time 1 Today, with the fastest 
films, sports photographs can be taken 
with an exposure of a 2000th part of a 
second. 

But now comes a new sensitive film 
no less than four times faster than 


anything hitherto manufactured. It is a 
masterpiece of chemical . research, 
carried out in. the Agfa Ansco film 
works at Binghamton, New York .State. 
It has created the greatest interest in 
the scientific world, and is likely to lead 
to a new era in photography. 

It might be asked what could be tliet 
value of a film faster than those we usoi 
today in our cameras. One example is! 
seen in astronomical work. There are; 
countless stars so distant from the earth/ 
or so faint, that the light received fromj 
them in the biggest telescope is not 
sufficient to overcome the inertia of the 
fastest plate at present made. When 
light falls below a certain value no 
amount of exposure in the camera will 
produce an image that can be developed. 
With these new emulsions a whole new 


Our Great Potato Friend 


Ctartung news comes from Yugo- 
^ Slavia, and if what is being 
whispered there should prove to be 
true a new interest will be given to our 
okl rhyme about the lion and the unicorn 
fighting for the crown. 

. It has long been believed that the 
unicorn is nothing more than a fabulous 
animal invented over 2000 years ago, 
and perhaps even a thousand years 
before that,-for a writer of 460 B C tells 
us that it lived in India then. , In the 
Middle Ages the unicorn was thought 
of as a creature with the head and body 
of a horse, the hind legs of an antelope, 
a lion’s tail, and • a single long horn 
growing out from the middle of its 
forehead. The horn, which was white, 
blade, and red, was said to be exceedingly 
sharp, and the animal was believed to 
be terribly fierce, though tradition de¬ 
clared that it would always lie down 
quietly in the presence of a young girl. 

For a thousand years or more the 
unicorn was one of the best known of.all 
animals. Though imaginary, it was 
familiar to everyone, for it was men¬ 
tioned in stories and seen on coats-of- 
arms. The old royal arms of Scotland 
were supported by two unicorns, and 
when James of Scotland became James 
of England in 1603 one of his unicorns 
shared with the lion the honour of sup¬ 
porting his arms. 

It was no doubt about this time that 
the rhyme came to us : 

The lion and the unicorn 
Were fighting for the crown ; 

The lion beat the unicorn 
And drove him out ofi town . 

Years ago everyone thought there 
really were unicorns, but as knowledge 
grew from more to more it was accepted 


as a myth, a creature of the zoo that 
never was. Whether the lion beat tlic 
unicorn or not, the unicorn was laughed 
but of court, and for centuries it lias no 
more been believed in than the ridiculous 
tales of Sir John Mandcville. 

Now comes the.first whisper of some¬ 
thing to astonish us, for a curious dis¬ 
covery is said to have been made near 
Sibcnik on the Dalmatian coast. Pos¬ 
sibly we shall find that the rumour is 
only a rumour, but at the moment 
scientists in Yugo-Slavia arc talking of a 
skull brought to light in the Sibcnik 
grottoes a few weeks ago. Here have 
been found the remains of animals which 
lived in Europe before the Ice Age, and 
the whisper we have heard is that among 
the relics is the skull of a great deer with 
only one horn. 

Whether this is really so wc do not 
know. The experts may dispose of the 
notion as absurd, or they may verify 
the theory already put forward that 
there was once in Europe a kind of deer 
with a single horn projecting from its 
forehead, and that our stories of unicorns 
have sprung from a dim remembrance 
of them in the minds of primitive races. 

It is all fascinating; and thrilling it 
would be to know that the unicorn so 
long familiar to us in heraldry has an 
ancestry going back 10,000 years or more. 

Fish News 

A gold locket was found inside a large 
halibut being sliced on the counter of a 
Blackpool fish stores. It contained a 
picture of a young girl with long hair in 
pre-war style. 

The halibut was caught about 300 
miles from Blackpool off .the North- 
West coast of Scotland. 


W e are still not growing enough 
potatoes in this country. 

They may be humble, but they are 
splendid food, and we need not fear 
that wc shall produce too many. 

As for their being common, there 
ought to be a special potato-cooking 
course at all schools, for too many 
families have no idea what can be done 
in preparing potato dishes. There are 
^dozens of these delicacies, and every girl 
should learn them. 

But in addition to being a very real 
and pleasant food for us all, the potato 
can be fed to animals. 

Wc produce a good deal of meat, but 
much of it represents imported fodder. 
Last year we actually paid /i,800,000 for 
feeding-stuffs for animals, bought over¬ 
seas. Much of this could be replaced by 
cattle-cake made from potatoes. That 


is what we mean when wc say that wy 
need not fear that we shall produce too 
many potatoes. ,:m 

Badly we need an intelligent direction 
of our agricultural output—so badly that 
at present wc have only one factory 
manufacturing potatoes into cattle-cake 
and potato flour, and it cannot work full 
time because it is short of potatoes 1 
Moreover, an acre of land devoted to 
potatoes produces much more food than 
the same area devoted to wheat, an im¬ 
portant item in the defence programme. 

News of a Brook 

: if 

Gore Brook, the pretty little brook 
which gives its name, derived from an 
old battle, to Gorton, Manchester, has 
been diverted into a series of pipes tc 
fill a lake in Platts Fields. 
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[>hi to St 



and the Skyline of South Kensington 



ront of Somerset House (the good ship Discovery moored at the end of it), the groups of offices, the elegant white block of Electra House, the lovely little Accountants Hall (a little lost 
Df London School, and the impressive grandeur of Unilever House ; and then, the Embankment ended, the Dome of St Paul’s and' Faraday House, the Telephone Exchange of the world 


low Invisible to the Camera 


BUILDING SOCIETIES THAT MUST 
NOT BUILD 

Absurd Law Behind the Jerry Builder 


world at present invisible to the camera 
can be explored. 

Another example is that of the kinc- 
matographic studio. A tremendous 
amount of light is required to illuminate 
big sets in order to take the films at the 
necessary speed of ninety feet per minute 
through the camera. The lighting bill 
may easily run into thousands of pounds 
for a.big feature picture, as not only 
\r& great numbers of powerful lamps 
♦yanted, but also electricians to attend 
;o them. Still nioi*e powerful lighting is 
loeded for the modern natural colour 
Urns, and here the discovery will reduce 
he entire lighting of a big film production 
o one quarter ol the present costs. 

Another example is that of aerial 
urvey photography, where present 
,1ms arc not fast enough to secure 


perfect definition in oblique shots made 
from aeroplanes when flying at high 
speeds. Moreover, the Agfa chemists 
having proved that the silver salts used 
in the sensitive coating of films have not 
reached the limit of possibility, nobody 
can tell where the matter will end, or 
whether before long we may be able to 
take photographs literally in the dark. 

In this connection something of great 
interest is likely to be discovered. The 
eye docs not sec colour in the dark 
because the whole of the retina is used, 
and not the central portion where the 
rods and cones (which give us out* colour 
consciousness) are placed. Hut in the 
case of photographs taken in the dark 
with these new emulsions it is quite 
possible that the actual colours of the 
objects may be recorded too. 


'T'iiere arc 1,300,000 people buying 
homes through Building Societies, 

If each house represents a family of 
four people, that means the rehousing 
of over, five million men,. women, and 
children. It is a big work that the 
building societies arc doing. 

Building societies have assets amount¬ 
ing to ^77,000,000. They have grown 
enormously since the Great War, mainly 
because poor people, unable to rent 
houses, have been compelled to buy. 

What a-building society does is to 
lend money to people to enable them to 
buy houses, taking repayment in 
monthly instalments, the borrower sign¬ 
ing a deed (called a mortgage) which 
gives the society the right to reclaim 
the house if the instalments arc not paid. 

It is really buying houses on the hire- 
purchase system, and the building 
societies are really not building societies 
at all, but honest money-lenders. 

So great are the funds of the building 
societies that we find them advertising 
for would-be home-makers to come 
forward and borrow their money to 
buy houses. 

Unfortunately most of the houses 
that have been bought through building 
societies are built by speculative builders, 
and many of them are by no means 
thoroughly well-built. The building 
societies, it is true, inspect houses before 
lending money on them, but they cannot 
have a very high standard because not 
much speculative building has a high 
standard. 

It is a great pity that a building 
society will lend money for badly built 
houses ; we heard of one the other day 


in which the floor began to rise, and it 
was found that an apple tree was grow¬ 
ing 'under it! Curiously enough, the Jaw 
docs not allow building societies to 
build. The only building the societies can 
do is to erect their own offices. 

This is a very great pity, for if the 
building societies could themselves build 
houses these things would follow : 

1. They could employ good architects and 
buy the best materials. 

2. Building on a big' scale, they could 
build cheaply and yet well. 

3. They would not have to waste money, 
in advertising as they now do. 

4 . They would have splendid security, 
instead of the second-class security of specu¬ 
lative houses. 

5. The home-makers would gain, getting 
something first-class for their money. 

If anyone thinks this is merely 
visionary, \vc would point out that 
abroad building societies are allowed to 
build and do build with the greatest 
success and economy. It is ridiculous 
that in England a Building Society 
means a society that must not build. 

To examine the system of one 
Continental country, any body of 
responsible people can, by agreeing to 
certain rules, form a Building Society. 
If its plans to build arc approved the 
Government advances money very 
cheaply. When their houses are built 
the members repay by monthly instal¬ 
ments, which are very light because the 
money to build the. houses was advanced 
so cheaply. Surely this is ^better than 
buying a speculative house, rushed up 
to make profit, and financed by money 
advanced to the builder at a high rate 
.of interest, as is usual in building. 


Mr Hoover Looks at Europe 


r Herbert Hoover, a President of 
the United States, in his recent 
mr of Europe visited 15 countries. 
tMr Hoover is no ordinary observer 
fi the European scene, for he spent 
ic war years organising tremendous 
lief operations among the civilian 
filiations. The food and clothing his 
•ganisation sent to Belgium alone was 
orth over ^100,000,000. The object of 
s recent tour was “ to look and listen. 1 ' 
One of the things lie saw was that 
ost of the nations have done more for 
e health and welfare of the workers 
an has been done in America, but, on 
a whole, the picture of Europe Mr 
lover painted for his fellow-country- 
m on his return home is a dark one. 
Nationalism, militarism, and impcrial- 
n he sees waxing, liberty and freedom 
tiling, nations arming furiously. 


national debts rising, new and for¬ 
midable trade barriers between nations, 
the eclipse of the League Idea by the 
old tyranny of Power Politics, the 
growth of fear on all sides, the increase 
of brutality, terrorism, injustice. 

Yet in spite of all this Mr Hoover says 
war is not imminent, and so long as there 
is peace there is hope. 

After a tour of the Totalitarian States 
and a 40-minute interview with Hitler, 
Mr Hoover reached the conclusion that 
" even in the Fascist countries liberal 
ideas arc not dead and will not be 
downed. Every despotism today lives 
with fear of liberty at its heart —or there 
would-be no concentration camps. He 
detected in every case the hope that 
some day liberty might return. The 
spirits of Luther, of Goethe, of Schiller, 
of Mazzini and Garibaldi, are not dead. 



tute tower, the octagon of the Victoria and Albert Museum with its great stone crown, the low dome ol the Albert Hall, and at the extreme right Brompton Oratory 
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From Generation 
to Generation 

A Good Work Goes on 
Without Any Fuss 

For over 120 years Derbyshire lias 
had a small society which has been 
quietly doing a very fine work. 

The society has rather an unhappy 
name, for it is the Wirksworth and 
Middleton Association for the Prosecu¬ 
tion of Felons, but this 'gives us 110 
idea of the kindly spirit of its members 
and the good work they do. The two 
villages are about 12 miles from Derby, 
and the association was founded as far 
back as 1814, 

Times have changed since the first 
members sat in committee, all looking 
rather grim, we imagine ; and toda}' the 
work done is much less harsh and. much 
more understanding than a century ago, • 
for the idea is simply that the association 
deals with children and young people in 
a way the police could never hope to do. 

Young Rascals 

As a rule delinquents who appear 
before this association arc boys who 
have stolen fruit from gardens, or young 
people who have been up to some prank. 
These are compelled to stand before the 
association, reprimanded, encouraged, 
and sent on their way ; sometimes they 
may be made to pay for any damage done. 

The point about the work done by 
this little friendly society is that it,seeks 
to correct mistakes in a kindly way, and 
to prevent crime by encouraging virtue. 
A boy who commits some small offence 
and is prosecuted for it may have taken 
the first step to a life of crime. The 
stigma alone may easily make a criminal 
of him. On the other hand, to be taken 
before this association means that the 
delinquent escapes the police, and he is 
so thankful that he gratefully promises 
to mend his ways. 

We think the Home Secretary will be 
glad to know of the existence of this little 
court in Derby shire, a company of 
people who, without any fuss, arc doing 
something to help youth to go the right 
way. Certainly it would have appealed 
to Sir Samuel Hoards famous ancestor, 
Elizabeth Fry, and it has been working 
since her day. 

Cooking Dandelions 

The Ministry of Agriculture in its 
official Journal tells us how to cook 
dandelions. 

,We all know that animals like them 
uncooked, but few of us have thought 
of cooking them. This is how it is done. 

Pick off the young leaves and wash 
them, leaving them to soak for an hour 
in cold water, Blanch them for a minute 
or two in boiling salted water, then 
take them out and cook them in more 
boiling water for about half an hour. 
Drain them well, pressing out as much 
moisture as possible, then chop up 
finely, cook them with a little butter, 
salt, and pepper, and just before serving 
stir in a spoonful or two of cream. 

Many other vegetables, uncommon 
on our tables in a cooked state,, are de¬ 
scribed in the Ministry’s journal : 
lettuce, watercress, sorrel, maize, and 
many more. Sorrel was often eaten by 
poor people in the Hungry Forties, when 
bread was scarce. 

Moving 660 Villages 

An immense task faces the Volga 
Reconstruction Trust in Russia. 

It is to move, in the next two years, 
G60 villages and several towns lying in 
the area of over a million acres of land 
to be submerged in the making of vast 
reservoirs. These reservoirs will bo 
formed when the two dams now under 
construction on the Volga arc finished. 

East year 7000 households were moved 
and this summer 3500 more will leave 
their old homes for new ones. 
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Justice and the Guilty Man PELORUS JACK 

MAKING IT A LITTLE HARDER FOR THE LAW THE SECOND 


A new chapter has been added to the 
history of the British legal system, 
a system which is a model for the world, 
something of mystification, too. 

Foreign courts' assume that a man 
charged is in all probability guilty, and, 
as inFrancc, the j lidgc frequently plays 
the part ’ of public prosecutor and 
resorts vto every manner of device to 
trap the prisoner into ah admission of 
guilt. Our British system insists that 
a man is innocent until the prosecution 
proves him guilty, and holds that, not 
as an act of grace but as a right, where 
there is a doubt a man accused must 
have the benefit,pf it. 

The latest example is a startling 
novelty. Chargedmndcr the Prevention, 
of Crimes Act with being suspected of 
ah intent to commit a felony, a man 
appeared at the West .Ham Quarter 
Sessions, where it was proved that he 
had been convicted'of crime in 1935. 
It was further stated that at the previous 
trial lie had pleaded guilty,, to a still 
earlier conviction. 

A Question of Character 

But the prisoner’s counsel showed, that 
at that earlier trial, while the prisoner 
had admitted liis previous conviction, 
no evideqee was called by the prose¬ 
cution to prove it, and therefore the 
conviction could not count against him. 

The court held that this plea was 
good,.and, as the present charge hinged 
upon character, and character was 
affected according as the prisoner had 
or had not been twice before convicted, 
the charge against him failed, because 
only one conviction had been proved. 

From this it seems that, unless this 
ruling is reversed, in a higher court, it 
previous convictions are to' govern 
decisions legal business will. be im¬ 
mensely complicated. A man may 
have had a hundred previous convictions 
in various parts of the country, and 
apparently an officer will have to be 
called to prove each one.' 


Often prisoners, when about to be 
sentenced, ask that dozens of other 
offences of which they have been guilty 
without detection may be taken into 
account, and,The request being granted 
by the judge, a penalty is inflicted wiping 
out all the offences with which it is the 
power"of the court to deal. Will witnesses 
have to be called to prove all Such cascs ; ? 
The judge in tlic West Ham case holds 
that an admission by the prisoner of 
previous convictions is not evidence 
against him.. , 

The Jury Are Not Told All 

Only those behind the scenes know 
how scrupulous is Justice to safeguard 
a prisoner. The accused may have a 
terrible record; but he comes before a 
jury as if he were innocent; if he is 
proved guilty the police then give the 
court his record,;but not before. ■ 

It is not uncommon for the court to 
connive at a deliberate hoodwinking of 
’the jury in the interests of the prisoner. 
A notorious criminal, arrested in his 
proper name, may be allowed to appear 
before the jury in a name assumed .in 
order to hide his identity, and only when 
they' have found tlieir veixlict arc the 
true iiame and history repealed. 

The theory is that if a prisoner, known 
to the whole country by name as a 
confirmed and dangerous offender, ap¬ 
peared in the dock in his right name 
the. jury would be influenced by the 
knowledge of his past to conclude that, 
whatever his .plea, he must necessarily 
be gijilty of the charge laid against him. 

. Thjcre arc two ways in which his past 
caii be revealed. If lie attacks the 
credit of a witness, or if lie suggests that 
liis character is good, the truth can then 
be told concerning liis previous con¬ 
victions. If lie. holds his peace lie appears 
’ as innocent of all offence until the current 
charge has been heard and decided by 
the jury. But now it seems that the , 
difficulty of proof against him may be 
almost indefinitely extended. 


The School Has Tea With the Captain 


T he good. ship ’ Idomcneus is usually 
r voyaging from Liverpool to the Far 
East ancl back, but a few days* ago slie 
was in port in order to discharge licr 
cargo of wool, frozen lamb, and apricots. 

While berthed at Liverpool she Was 
invaded by 30 boys and girls from Bolton 
Preparatory'School, oiie of two’schools 
that have " adopted ': her. ; ' ; 

One of thejiappicst features of modern 
school life is the way boys and girls at 
home follow the fortunes of ships at 
sea, writing letters to the men, and re-' 
ceiving letters back. In tliis way they 
learn, much abou t 'the ; world ’ bey on cl 
‘ thoir school playground. , 

Between the;. boys and : girls of the 
Bolton' Preparatory School and the 
captain and crew'.of the Idomcneus there 
is "the Happiest relationship, and it was 


a great treat to the scholars to be able 
to go over the cargo vessel about .which 
they Jmd heard so much. They had the 
time bf their lives. They saw.the cranes 
lifting cargo from the^ holds. . They 
inspected the engihe'-Toom. They .ran 
along the decks. They went every¬ 
where, and they had tea with Captain and 
Mrs Mclliiig,/the Chinese cook beaming 
,on them all .the time. ' ' . F 

"Captain Melling has long proved him¬ 
self a born educator. In order to inform 
liis friends'tit Bolton hchqs gone to the 
trouble of finding out all,he dan. about 
his cargoes,- he and his crew writing 
wonderful letters. His kindness and 
humour won ..the: hearts of hi ^admirers, 
and the boys'and girls of'Bolton went 
home thrilled by' their inside view * of 
their ship. ‘ 



in Comes to South Africa 


I og cabins have hitherto been asso- 
elated, with the Wild West of the 
Americas. 

In The-old days pioneers built these 
sturdy cabins as. small forts, lodpholed 
and fortified against the attacks of Red 
Indians. - '. * . . 

As civilisation came West camping- 
parties became the fashion, and many 
log cabins were built for the more 
peaceful occupation of holiday camping. 
These increased in popularity until 
today camping sites in the Rockies are 
among the most beautiful in the world. 


. The log cabin has at; last, come to* 
South Africa, and many arc being built 
in the Cape amid the rugged and 
exquisite scenery of the mountains. . 

The wood is provided by the Forestry 
Department. The cabins are not expen¬ 
sive or hard to build, and they arc 
certainly more comfortable and solid, 
than the usual South African rondavcl, 
which is either a daub or grass hut. 
South African log cabins are mostly 
built with thatched roofs, and look 
extremely picturesque nestling among 
the trees. 


The Pilot of Napier 

C N readers know well the story of 
Pelorus Jack, the only sea creature to 
be specially protected by an Act of 
Parliament 

He was the dolphin which used to 
meet ships off Pelorus Sound and escort 
them through the dangerous French Pass. 

It is believed that, this famous dolphin 
was killed by a ship’s propeller in the 
early days of the war, but Maoris and 
seamen oh the New Zealand coast are 
delighted at the prospect of another 
Pelorus Jack. This is a six-foot dolphin, 
which regularly pilots the barges from 
the harbour to the roadstead of Napier 
as they carry cargo to and from the 
deep-draught steamers. 

lie never misses the first barge of. 
each batch, backwards and forwards, 
and, although he is not very ambitious, 
and has no idea of going farther than 
the roadstead, the delighted sailors main¬ 
tain that he is .still very young and is 
serving his apprenticeship. 

Ferox the Owl 

Fcrox the powerful owl is dead, l ie 
is mourned by bushmen, theological 
students, and scientists in Melbourne, 
Australia, for he was a rare and interest¬ 
ing bird. 

Belonging to the biggest of all the 
owl tribes in Australia, this powerful 
creature was caught when quite young 
and taken to Ballarat Zoo, where he 
came into the possession of the owner, 
then a schoolboy, with whom ho spent 
twelve years of his eventful life. When 
his master went to Ridley College, Mel¬ 
bourne University, Ferox went too, and 
sometimes at night his " woo-hoo ” 
would drive the students nearly de¬ 
mented when they were trying to study, 
and his cage would be the target for 
slippers and anything else that would 
make good ammunition. Later, when 
his master went to Roybal Park and then 
to the Colin MacKcnzie Sanctuary, 
Ferox was not left behind, and the many 
thousands of visitors to the sanctuary 
always had a word for him. 

A Member of the Stork 


Family 


Workers on a farm at Me ml ham, near 
ITarlcston in Norfolk, were astonished 
the other day when they found a huge 
bird had arrived suddenly. 

It was a marabou, a member of the 
stork family, who had apparently es¬ 
caped from some zoo. Information as to 
its presence was sent to the London Zoo. 

The bird appeared to be suffering 
from exhaustion, and was unable to rise 
from the ground for any distance, but, 
when it did get up its wings extended 
about ten feet. When first seen near the 
farmhouse it was very hungry amt 
quickly devoured a dead chicken which 
it found near a dyke, and later a young 
dead pig 1 While it would not allow 
anyone to approach very close the bird 
was reasonably docile. 

25 YEARSAGO 

From the O N of May 1913 
Great Flight of 1000 Miles. The* passen¬ 
gers of the steamship Celtic, when on 
the w’ay home from America recently, 
witnessed a strange sight. Far overhead 
circled a noble-looking bird, which, to 
the joy of the passengers, swept in 
narrowing circles down upon the ship, 
and finally alighted. 

Tliis is not an unusual thing at sea, 
where wearied winged voyagers are fain 
often to drop from the air to rest upon 
the rigging of a vessel. But this bird was 
an eagle, a bird rarely met at sea. To 
find such a bird in mid-ocean, a thousand 
miles from land, as this was, is an inci¬ 
dent of a lifetime. 
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Pageants and 
Portraits 

This Year’s Academy 

FRANK SALISBURY’S 
CROWNING SCENE 

History is written on the walls of 
the Royal Academy, chiefly the his : 
tory of our own time. 

The Coronation holds the most lion* 


oured place there this year, with Mr 
Frank Salisbury’s splendid presentation 
of the crowning act in'the sacred and 
symbolic ceremony in the Abbey. The 
King sits in his regal robes in the historic 
Coronation chair, the insignia of royalty 
in his hands, the crown on his head ; 
and the painter’s skill has made the 
sovereign on his throne appear to stand 
out from all his surroundings, a being 
on whom the " divinity that doth hedge 
a king ” has shone in that .supreme 
moment. Facing him stands the Arch¬ 
bishop with pastoral staff upraised, 
blessing him. About him arc the might, 
majesty, and dominion of lhs realm, the 
Queen and the royal family, the pomp of 
heraldry, the soldiers and counsellors. 

George the Fifth 

There are several other pictures of the 
Coronation, painted from different angles; 
Mr Salisbury's is the officially accepted 
one, a memorable record of the great 
event of last year. Sir John Lavery has 
painted the Coronation procession as it 
passed along Piccadilly, and has wonder¬ 
fully caught the blaze of colour. More 
than one portrait of the King and Queen 
appear as pendants to the presentation 
of their crowning, and in the Sculpture 
Gallery are two marble heads, that of 
the King capturing the look of dignity 
and purpose , that has settled on him, 
that of the Queen lifelike in its sweetness 
and charm. Only a little way from them 
are bronzes of George the Fifth and 
Queen Mary, and if we look at that of 
the Queen Mother with thankfulness 
that she is still among us with her wisdom 
and kindly counsel, we can hardly sup¬ 
press a sigh in remembering that that 
great English gentleman, her husband, 
has gone from us. 


Portraits and Landscapes 

The. Academy has not many events of 
recent years to compare with these, but 
there arc many portraits of the people of 
the time. There is Sir F. Gowland 
Hopkins, the foremost Cambridge biolo¬ 
gist, with his serious face, and John 
Masefield our poet laureate looking with 
dreaming eye to distant seas. Among 
other portraits of people great-and small 
are two anonymous ones by Mr George 
Belcher which he names simply A 
Musician and a Portrait of a Lady. She 
is what we should call a charlady. 

Some lovely landscapes of the English 
countryside give a charm to this year’s 
exhibition, a feature which is fortun¬ 
ately rarely absent, for our landscape 
painters have not yet forgotten what 
Constable and Gainsborough and Cromc 
saw and taught when they looked on 
England. Among the subject pictures 
none will be able to pass by the tragic 
painting by Mr Russell Flint of what he 
rightly names the agony of the Civil War 
in Spain. It is a tremendous denuncia¬ 
tion of the c *uelty of War, stirring a 
deep sense of sympathy, in. our hearts 
for the poor people of this desperate land. 

Last (it might as well have been put 
first) is the new departure of the Royal 
Academy in Piling the circular central 
gallery with four wall paintings of 
episodes in English history. The best 
and most imaginative is the Departure 
- of the Pilgrimf Fathers from Plymouth, 
by Mr A. R. Thomson, the deaf and 
dumb painter. It rather overshadows 
the others, which are of Mr Samuel 
Pepys at Harwich, John Ball and the 
Peasants' Rising, and Queen Boadicea 
after her victory at Colchester. 


Pictures at the Royal Academy THE G PO GOES 



Quiet Everybody—Camera ! (filming Vessel of Wrath)—by Francis M. Russell Flint 


The copyright of these paintings is reserved for the owners by Royal Academy Illustrated 


Marching On 

Dividing Up the Country 

Not content with being the best 
business in the world, the G P O is 
planning to better itself. 

Its vast operations now directed from 
St MartiiTs-Ie-Grand will in future, be 
divided up among country headquarters, 
in Birmingham, Manchester, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Leeds. Tlie 
General Post Office in London will still 
be commander-in-chief, but it will, 
have six divisional generals, each acting 
in his own area : Scotland ; the North-. 
Eastern territory including Yorkshire ; 
the North-Western including Lancs, the 
Midland, the Welsh and Border Counties; 
the South-Western including Cornwall 
and Devon. The Home Counties, in¬ 
cluding London, the chief command will 
continue to control. 

A Wonderful Service 

What that has meant to Loudon, all 
Londoners well know. They live in the 
only city in the world where they can 
post a letter in the morning to any 
address within the London area, and 
often beyond it, and get a reply the same 
evening. They can . post before six 
. in the evening, and often later, and be 
sure that their letter will reach the right 
address anywhere in the kingdom by the 
first delivery next morning. They can 
post to anywhere in the world and be 
sure that the letter, carried by air-mail, 
by liner, by camel, by coolie, will get 
there without loss or delay, and quicker 
. than any other postal . agency can 
deliver it. . . . ' 

When’it is added that each year the . 
GPO deals with nearly 8000 million 
letters, 170 million parcels, 56 million 
telegrams, and handles thousands’ of 
millions of telephone calls, as well as 
dealing with money orders, savings bank . 
deposits, pensions, licences, insurance . 
stamps, and saving certificates, our 
marvel is that one wise headquarters can 
do so much. 

But it is determined to do better. 
By passing on part of its work to Leeds, 
or Manchester, or Birmingham, the 
regions governed from these will pre¬ 
sently have a postal, and telephone 
service as good as that of London and 
the Home Counties, while the work in 
London will be considerably eased and 
the operations quickened. 

Swift Decisions 

The business is so big that there must 
be delay in improving details. Suppose, 
for example, the remote village of 
Littleton-in-thc-Dale is two miles from 
a telephone booth, and one has to walk 
: to the nearest town to get a stamp when ’ 
the village post office at the grocer’s is ; 
shut, the grievance has to be reported to 
London before it can be remedied, if at 
all. That takes time; but if it now 
reports to its nearest . headquarters > 
swift decisions may be tahem and., 
Littlcton-in-the-Daie can. be put on an 
equality, with.Hampstead or Dulwich; 

Other examples of the advantages 
of the’change-over will occur to any 
tboughtfiil reader of,the C N whose only, 
doubt may-well be, if lie lives in a ’ 
favoured spot,-whether what is so good 
already can be improved. It will be.' 

An Enterprising Puppy 

A correspondent to a north of England 
newspaper has been telling of a queer 
trick done by his puppy. 

Though the puppy cannot be referred 
to as a knowing old dog, he has plenty 
of sense, for .every day he goes to the 
hen-run and comes away with two eggs, 
one at a time. The first egg he carries 
into the shrubbery, cracking it very 
cleverly and eating the inside. Then 
he goes back for another, carrying it in 
his mouth and burying it in a heap of 
leaves. He then runs back to the house 
and enjoys himself—telling no one, of 
course, of the little secret hoard he has 
put by, as he thinks, for a rainy day. 
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SALVATION IN WORK A Bank That Is Different 


A Prime Minister’s Recipe 

The French Prime Minister, M. Dala- 
dier, tells France that she must work 
harder if she is to face the world with 
serenity. 

Successive French Governments, 
changed so rapidly that they bewilder 
the observer, have failed to give financial 
and social security to a great people 
who are our friends. M. Daladicr is 
doubtless right in saying frankly that 
France can only make progress through 
increased production. It is a very simple 
truth. Wealth must be created by de¬ 
voted labour before it can be shared. 

M. Daladicr states that France is 
behind most of the other European 
Powers in nearly all branches of output. 
He therefore proposes : 

To raise output by improving ike 
equipment of industry, by labour laws , and 
by supplying credit to trade and industry ; 

To aid small businesses ; 

To cany out public works, tackling the 
slums ; 

To develop the Colonies ; and 

To aid tourist traffic . 

Above all, these things arc to be done 
while balancing the nation's accounts 
through a moderate increase in taxation. 

This is a big and worthy programme. 
It is being carried out by decree, so that 
the French Government is assuming 
great powers. 

In the Next 25 Years 

Dr F. A. Wyatt, Professor of Soils at 
the University of Alberta, says that in 
the next 25 -years as many as 250,000' 
people may well be settled in northern 
Alberta. 

Tlicse people would be employed in 
mixed farming, and he believes another 
250,000 people would find work in the 
towns. According to his estimates 
there arc round about twelve million 
acres of land available for division into 
small farms in the rich black soil 
district of the province. 


Most of us have.thought of banks as hard, 
unsympathetic places; this is the story of a 
bank that is different. 

I t is a small-town bank in America, 
the First National at Pikeville, Ken¬ 
tucky, and it is becoming well known 
for the unusual way in which it conducts 
its business. 

There arc only 4000 people in Pikc- 
ville itself, but the coal, timber, oil, and 
gas industries round about make the 
town a busy 011c. 

The first thing the visitor notices is 
the smart white bank building, and 
when he enters it he sees that it is no 
ordinary bank, for soft music is being 
played and the lobby and banking room 
are filled with flowers, pictures, and 
sculpture. If it is a hot day lie will be 
offered a cool drink from a refrigerator, 
or on a cold day some coffee. While he 
is drinking this and looking round him 
he will notice, if he is observant, that 
the bank is very well protected against 
thieves, the people here believing that 
it is better to spend money on prevent¬ 
ing a crime than on a reward for the 


capture of the bandit after it has been 
committed. So the visitor will see 
bandit-barrier fixtures with bullet-proof 
glass encased in steel and wire protection 
charged with 15,000 volts of static 
electricity. 

The music comes from an electric 
organ. Every morning before the day’s 
work a service is held by the employees, 
and during the day soft music or talks 
on world affairs arc broadcast. The 
flowers come from the. bank’s own 
garden, and to encourage a love of 
gardening the bank organises flower 
shows and gives packets of seeds to its 
friends and customers. 

And not only docs it encourage the 
love of music in the town by giving 
monthly concerts, and gardening by 
having a beautiful garden itself, but it. 
helps young people to go to college by 
arranging loans for them. It is always 
ready to help householders to paint their 
houses and make attractive gardens, and 
it is, in short, a bank which .wants to 
help everyone to make their homes 
attractive and their families happy. 


A George Washington of the Air 


Ts the day of the airship really done ? 
1 Most of us thought so a little while 
ago, but it seems that inventors and 
.mechanics will not abandon the vision 
they have of future argosies of the air, 
giants carrying scores of passengers and 
tons of freight. 

America still has her dreams, and now 
at Richmond in Virginia work is about 
to begin on a monster of a hitherto 
unknown type. Instead of having its 
engines in gondolas below a flimsy group 
of gas containers, it will be an all-metal 
ship with a hollow tube running from 
bqw to stern. The four engines will be 
in the tube, and the propellers, like fans, 
will cause a draught which is expected 
to drive the ship at a speed of about 
150 miles an hour. 


The new airship, about 400 feet long, 
is to carry 40 passengers and ten tons 
of freight; and it is hoped it will 
descend and take off on an even keel, 
capable of landing in a small field or 
even on a building. Helium will be 
used as the lifting power. 

The first airship of this new type is 
expected to be finished in about 18 
months, and will be known as the 
George Washington. 

Drawing Competition Result 

In the CN. for April 9 the Editor 
offered a guinea for the best humorous 
strip drawn by a boy or girl. The best 
effort was sent by Malcolm E. Morris, 
42 Tangier Road, Richmond, Surrey, to 
whom the prize of a guinea is being sent. 


Be Prepared 

Educating Our Rulers 

Should a candidate for municipal 
election know anything about the work 
which he will be expected to do if he 
heads the poll ? 

The question seems absurd, but the 
truth is that every year scores of towns 
and rural parishes arc electing men to 
offices who have very few qualifications 
for local government. The ability to 
talk, good looks, or perhaps merely the 
absence of any worthy opponent, may 
be sufficient to send a candidate to a 
council on which he has the respon- 1 
sibility of superintending the affairs of 
the town. 

There are people in Sheffield who 
believe the time has come to abolish 
for ever the possibility of the ratepayers 
electing unsuitable candidates, and 
among them is Mr Owen Lister, who is . 
offering places in his college at Grindle- 
ford for 25 or 30 young men chosen as. 
non-party candidates for. municipal 
elections. They will receive free tuition 
in subjects likely to be of use to them 
should any of them be elected to the 
council, and after a course of training 
will be put forward as candidates. The 
electors will know that these young men. 
have studied* public finance, economics,' 
social and political theories, administra¬ 
tion, and the principles of local govern¬ 
ment. To these courses will be added 
elocution and public speaking. 

The Lumvisor 

The lumvisor has come to stay. It 
has a wretched name, but it is useful, 
for it can be fitted to any door so that 
those inside may sec who is outside. 

Most front doors are of wood, and 
often when a knock comes wc wonder 
who may be there. It would reassure 
us if we could see at a glance that it is a 
friend and not some unpleasant stranger. 
Here, then, is the lumvisor, which gives 
those inside a clear portrait of the caller 
wherever he may be standing. 



SAVING THE ESKIMOS 

Eskimos in Canada's Far North are 
becoming less numerous. In 1927 
there were about 7100; now there 
are only 6000. The Government is 
making efforts to save them from » 
extinction, teaching the Eskimos 
what is best left alone of the white, 
.man’s civilisatiomp^j - 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 

UNEARTHING A MAMMOTH 

An expedition is leaving Moscow this^-i 
month for Kursk in Central Russia, 
where a schoolmaster recently found 
the head, teeth, tusks, and part of the 
spinal column of a mammoth, Excava¬ 
tions are to be made in the hope of 
finding the complete skeleton 




NEW ARCTIC ISLANDS 

Soviet airmen making a series of flights 
from Rudolf Island have discovered 
11 hitherto unknown islands, five north 
of Hohenlohe, four north of Salisbury 
Island, and two in Italian Strait. 


TRAINING RIVERS 

In places some of 
America's great rivers 
tend to meander across 
the land. Engineers have 
been building dykes to 
encourage the waters to 
flow faster and so make 
channels suitable for 
navigation, and a further 
£2,000,000 is required to 
carry on the work. 


TRADING SEASON 
OPENS 

There are now large /f) 1 
stretches of open 
water along the west 
■ * £>icoasf of Greenland 

and ships are able to 
approach to exchange 
cargoes. 


"v'MPusa 

ATLANTIC 



WEST 
INDIES 

Carman Islands 


OCEAN 


Map Projections 

This small map is drawn on Molhveide’s 
projection on which all the countries retain 
their relative areas, though their shapes are 
distorted. . The picture-map is on Mercator’s 
projection on which all the countries retain 
approximately their correct shapes, though 
the areas of those near the Poles are distorted. 



'SOUTH 

^AMERICA 


_ 

STUDYING » AFRICA 
LIGHTNING 

At Bukuru in Nigeria 
lightning is of almost 
daily occu rrence in the 
rainy season, so three 1 
London scientists are 
going to study its 
effects on electrical 
apparatus They hope 
to learn how break¬ 
downs can be avoided 
in electrical storms. 


Oudtshoorn 


VILLAGE WIRELESS SETS 

>The Government of the Cayman 
Islands has an increased revenue of 
£8000 due to the sale of Coronation 
► stamps, and the money is to be spent 
on building village halls and equip¬ 
ping them with wireless for natives 


DEFEATING DROUGHT 

Having suffered badly from drought 
in the past,the Oudtshoorndistrictof 
Cape Provinde is carrying out an 
irrigation scheme to ensure a water 
supply for crops and flocks 


Hawke's 

ijeBaij 

WHERE RAIN HAS FALLEN jMfopkr 
Following three days of very heavy~/2§' 
rain the Hawke's Bay Province in NEW 
New Zealand suffered severely from ZEALAND 
floods Napier was cut off anp 
several small towns were isolated, 

Good rains have relieved the drought 
which afflicted big areas of Australia 
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Typical orbits of comets com¬ 
pared with the Earth's orbit 


How the Dog 
Days Came About 

Sirius and the Great 
Comet of 1882 

By the C N Astronomer 

Sirius, the famous Dog Star, which 
has for so many months past brilliantly 
adorned the southern sky, has now 
vanished into the twilight region,. 
eventually to mingle its rays, then 
invisible, with those of the Sun, 

This has a curious significance for us 
because it occurs during the summer 
months of June and July, though be¬ 
tween two thousand and three thousand 
years ago this uniting of the rays of 
Sirius with those of the Sun occurred 
about a month later, during July and 
August. These months were very hot 
and trying to the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, a n d 
Koraaris, who 
ascribed the 
cause to the com¬ 
bination of what 
were then re¬ 
garded as the hot 
rays of Sirius 
with those of the 
Sun. These hot 
days, between 40 
and 50 in num¬ 
ber, were there¬ 
fore known as the 
Dog Days, being 
caused by the Dog Star, Sirius. They 
were the Dies Caniculares of the Romans, 
and the fact that during this period of 
July and August dogs showed a tendency 
to go mad, as Pliny stated, caused Sirius 
to be still further associated with dogs. 

The term dog days is still applied, 
and by us, to those hot days of July and 
August, but their association with Sirius 
is past, owing to the Precession of the 
Equinoxes. So Sirius can only be re¬ 
garded now as “ the dog (star) with a 
bad name ” and not really as . the cause 
of hydrophobia. Thus curiously do 
human, idioms originate and become 
transformed through the ages, some¬ 
times, as in the dog days, from a very 
dim and distant past long before our 
nation or language came into being. 

No star has been so famous in 
astronomical annals as Sirius, playing a 
part, like our Sun, in many problems. 
It even came to be associated with the 
puzzling one of the source of comets, the 
subject dealt with last week. This is 
what happened. When the last of the 
Great Comets appeared in the year 1882 
much interest arose when it was found 
that the comet's colossal orbit appeared 
to come from the direction of Sirius, 
which is some 51,702,536 million miles 
away, that is 556,952 times farther than 
our Sun. 

The Way of the Comet 

Could this Great Comet have come 
all this distance ? Calculations showed 
that it would have taken the comet 
something like 140 million years, and 
therefore about the same time to return, 
if it possessed* an enclosed parabolic 
orbit, upon which was based the assump¬ 
tion that it came from Sirius. 

Sirius is now known to be travelling 
through space in a southerly direction 
at about 780 miles a minute,‘while we, 
with our Sun, are speeding at 732 miles 
a minute in a totally different direction 
almost at right angles to the path of 
Sirius. Consequently in 140 million 
years Sirius will be in. a very different 
position of space relative to our Sun, and 
therefore to the Great Comet of 1882. 
The supposed parabolic orbit therefore 
becomes an impossibility; the'comet 
could not possibly return to Sirius, and 
therefore, if it left the Solar System at 
all and with what we might call a 
chance destination, its path would have 
to be a‘ hyperbola. Subsequent in¬ 
vestigations have shown that this 
comet’s orbit must have been a vast and 
very flattened ellipse, and that the comet 
will return in portions between 600 and 
900 years hence. .. G.E.M. 


Tables 

'"There arc tables of alb sorts and 
all sizes. 

We have billiard tables and tea' 
tables, card tables, marble-topped tables, 
little tables on which to stand a vase of 
flowers, and big dining tables. We have 
tables with four legs and some with only 
one leg ; kitchen tables which arc per¬ 
haps among the cheapest of all as well 
as the most useful, and rare old tables 
richly inlaid or finely polished, or 
adorned with carving by fine craftsmen. 
There arc massive refectory tables at 
which the old monks used to sit down 
to dinner. 

J We need tables at every turn. The 
mother at home needs them for cooking 
and ironing, the schoolboy for his home¬ 
work, the draughtsman for his plans, 
the dressmaker for her sewing, the 
editor for his paper. Even Peter Puck 
needs an editor's table to hide under 
while asking his surprising questions. 

A Luxury for the Rich 

For all that, there was a time when 
tables were a luxury only for the rich. 
It seems almost incredible to us today 
that folk once had to cat without * a 
table, and do their cooking and mending 
on the floor, or perhaps on a rough log. 

Curiously enough, \vc may go farther 
back in time and fare better, for wc find 
that the Egyptians, who seem to have 
had most things thousands of years ago, 
had tables. So had the Assyrians, who 
appear to have preferred metal tables 
to wooden ones. . The tables of ancient 
Greece were usually extremely small and 
low ; Roman tables were often trian¬ 
gular, some made of wood, some of 
bronze or even of silver arid gold, and 
some of ivory, the legs being carved to 
look like sphinxes or wild beasts. 

Charlemagne, who lived at a time 
when there was little furniture even in 
the palaces of kings, used to boast of 
his wonderful tables, three of silver and 
one of gold. Still more famous was that 
legendary table at the Court of King 
Arthur, at which the Knights of the 
Round Table sat down. 

Napoleon's Coffin 

It is said that carved 011 St Augustine's 
dining-table were the words : 

Who loves another's name to stain, 

He must not dine with me again . 

' Very strange it is to remember that 
the great Napoleon, whose armies 
thundered across Europe and struck 
terror into millions of hearts, was buried 
at St Helena in a coffin made from an 
Englishman's mahogany table. 

Perhaps the most tantalising tabic of 
which we read anywhere is the one Lewis 
Carroll tells us about in Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. It was a three-legged table made 
of glass, and on it was a bottle with the 
inviting words Drink Me. Drink she 
did, but when she was small enough to 
go into the lovely garden she found that 
the key of the door was still on the table. 
It was so far above her that, although 
she could see it through the glass she 
couldn't reach it. No wonder Alice wept. 

Life on the Ocean Wave 

A Sydney taxi driver is building 
himself a 30-foot boat in which he plans, 
to give Ins wife and their two small 
boys a sight of the' world. He is Mr 
George O'Brien, and is building the 
Hispaniola, naming her after the fabled 
ship of Treasure Island. 

The San Francisco Exposition next 
year will bo a .port of call, and then 
away they will go to Japan, arriving, 
they hope,, in time for the Olympic 
Games in 1940. What an adventure! 


A boy of 200 
Years Ago 

Young Joseph Haydn 

Who has not heard of Joseph t-Iaydn, 
the immortal peasant who fought 
against poverty and loneliness and wrote 
his name on the roll of fame ? 

His music is broadcast almost every 
day, and his masterpieces arc familiar 
to us till. 

It is just 200 years since little Joseph 
was carried off, almost as the Joseph 
of the Bible was sold into captivity. 
He was overjoyed at first. A merry 
child born in a 
cottage near 
Vienna, he had a 
lovely voice and 
a x^assion for 
music. One day' 
there was a stir 
in the little house 
where he lived 
with his father 
and m o t h e r, 
brothers and 
sisters. His father, 
a wheelwright, 
had a relative 
who was a choirmaster, and Joseph 
had shown so much interest in musical 
instruments that it was decided to 
invite the relative to come to see him. 
He came. He heard, the boy sing, and 
was so delighted that he took Joseph 
back with him. At six years old Joseph 
Haydn left his father's cottage to begin 
life in a strange new world. 

Hard and bitter years were before 
him. His relative was anything but a 
good man, and there were far , more 
blows than halfpence for the sensitive 
child. Ill-used, under-fed, he found he 
had exchanged a happy home for ’ a 
miserable existence; but he had an 
opportunity fdr learning at least a little 
about the one tiling he loved most of 
all; and it was through this liarsli 
relative that lie later won a place in the 
choir school at Vienna. 

He Gave Us More 





Fruits 


It was 100 years ago this week (on 
■May 11, 1838) that Thomas Andrew 
Knight passed on after giving, the world 
many sweet and pleasant things. 

He is remembered in Herefordshire, 
for he was born at Wonneslcy Grange, 
near Ludlow, in 1759. He went to 
Ludlow Grammar School, and was 
afterwards at Oxford, Much of his life 
was spent at Elton, near Down ton Castle, 
his brother's home,- and there be began 
experimenting with fruits and vegetables. 

A wonderfully patient man lie was, 
and few men have been more observant. 
He studied every aspect of horticulture, 
writing learnedly about rising sap, buds, 
germination, the bark of trees, roots and 
layering, the kinds of manure suited to 
various crops, and the diseases of plants. 

In 1809 his brother made over 
Downton Castle to him, and he found 
himself with 10,000 acres. He went on 
more ardently than ever with his 
experiments, lie studied the grafting 
of trees. He made close observations on 
mildew and fungus. He became a firm 
friend of Sir Humphry Davy arid. Sir 
Joseph Banks. 

It is to this pioneer in practical horti¬ 
culture that we owe a host of new 
and improved varieties of apples and 
cherries, of strawberries, plums, ncc r 
tarincs, and pears; and without his 
careful work wc should today know 
nothing of many kinds of t potatoes, 
cabbages, ■ and peas. In the century 
which has passed since lie was buried at 
Wormcslcy the value of his' work- has 
become increasingly apparent. . 

The Litter Lout Raises Your Rates 4 

Put him down and keep them down 


FAREWELL TO 
THE MARINES 

New Zealanders For 
New Zealand’s Fleet 

The trim uniform of the Royal 
Marines, which has been a familiar sight 
in New Zealand seaports for many years, 
is soon to disappear. 

This is the result of a decision to 
replace the Marines on the Zealand 
Station by New Zealand ratings. It is 
part of a scheme to bring the naval 
station entirely under New Zealand. 

Already duty at the entrance gates to 
the naval base at. Devonport, which is 
across the harbour from the seaport 
city of Auckland, has been handed over 
from the Royal Marines to New Zealand 
ratings. 

At present the Royal Marines attached 
to the New Zealand, Division of the 
Navy arc Imperial forces from home, 
and it is intended by a gradual process 
to' replace them by New Zealanders 
trained on the warships stationed on the 
coast of the Dominion. 

The first detachment of the Marines 
sailed for England on a passenger liner 
a short time ago, and on reaching their 
homeland they will be drafted to units 
of the Navy. 

Later this year the flagship of the 
New Zealand station will sail for Eng¬ 
land to recommission, and it is expected 
that she will leave her Marines behind 
when she returns. By the time the other 
cruiser in New Zealand waters has re¬ 
commissioned, a . year later, all the 
Marines will have left the Dominion. 

So, with a touch of sadness yet with 
a glowing pride. New Zealand is bidding 
farewell to the Royal Marines. The, 
Dominions are shouldering more and 
more of the burdens of the Motherland. 

School Broadcasts 

In Mr C. F. Lawrance’s talk on Monday 
young gardeners will learn how to plan 
their plots far ahead, and how to sow 
.seeds, protect the seedlings, and choose 
tlicir perennials to give a long show. T 

The BBC recording van has visited 
the Potteries and in Friday's Feature 
Programme we shall hear how many 
familiar household ornaments and 
articles of crockery are made. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Flower Beds and Borders : by 
C, F. Lawrancc. 2.30 Junior Music; by 
Thomas Armstrong.' 

Tuesday, 11.25 The General Election in 
South Africa : 2.5 Some Curious Cater¬ 

pillars : by C. C. Gaddum. 2.30 Words¬ 
worth and Coleridge : by Stephen Potter. 
3.0 Elgar and the Violin. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Steam and Steamships: 
by Rhoda Power. 2.30 The Animal Mind— 
Smell and other Senses ; by II. M. Fox. 
Thursday, 11.25 Germany at Work : by 
R. E. Dickinson. 2.5 Our Village—Fields 
and Field Boundaries, 2.30 Prison Reform. 
Friday, 2.5 Summer comes in the Alps : 
by F. C. McDermott. 2.30 Feature Pro¬ 
gramme —A Visit to the Potteries. 2.55 
Some Chinese Folk Tales. 3.15 Next 
Week's Music: by Scott Goddard. 3.35 
Palestine : by Professor R. Coupland. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H, McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o Speech Training for Juniors 
(Rose’s Vowel) : by Anne 11 . McAllister. 
2.5 The Farms of Scotland—A Cattleman's 
Day : by W. G. Ogg. 2.30 Senior English 
—Robert Louis Stevenson—a short story: 
by W. U. Clyde. 

Wednesday, 2.30 One Generation to 
Another : by A. D. Peacock. 3.0 Concerts 
for Primary Schools—Sea Songs : arranged 
and presented by Herbert^ Wiseman. 
Thursday, 2.5 Tunes for Words: by 
Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Insects and 
Flowers : by R. J, D. Graham. 3.5 Scot¬ 
tish History—Streams of Blinding Ore : 
by II. Hamilton. 

Friday, 2.5 Trade and Industries of 
Europe—Tractors for Farmers : by R. K. 
MacDowall. 2.55 Chinese Folk Tales. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE WOOD 
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! CHAPTER 3 

Dyke’s Ruse 

'T’he voice in the room repeated “Make 
* ready! ” 

But it was no human voice. Detecting 
that it proceeded from the interior of a tall 
wardrobe, Dyke pulled its door open, and, 
with the match still alight in his fingers, 
lie discovered that it was no more, a real 
wardrobe than he was ! 
f It was in fact the case of a big wireless' 
set, which, as his slender knowledge of 
w ireless suggested, must have been waiting 
already tuned in to some secret trans¬ 
mitter ! 

“ So that’s that! ” he uttered, and 
waited for more of the message. But when 
nothing more came he closed/ the sham 
wardrobe’s door and began to consider the 
bearing of his discovery. It left him 
distinctly uneasy. 

True, that strange summons in the night 
■was not meant for hiniself. It was meant 
for someone who should have been in this 
room at this moment. But didn't that make 
his own presence here dangerous ? Of course 
it did. Whether or no he had.been in danger 
before, there was no doubt now that his 
peril had become imminent. 

Thus reasoning, he lost no time. Getting 
into his boots at once, he removed the 
chair from the door-knob, and, having 
opened the door a crack, was standing to 
listen when another thing happened which 
gave him a start. The lights in his room 
went on. 

There were two of these, one near the 
window and one near the bed. And both 
had suddenly become brilliant. 

He recalled that he had tried them when 
he entered and, after finding both dead, 
had left them as he found them. So it was 
clear that the light had been turned on 
iagain at the main. 

With this Dyke’s self-possession suffered 
a set-back ; there was something sinister 
here, something evil surrounding him. 

He pursed his lips, and shot his next glance 
at the bed with its tumbled sheets. Very 
thoughtfully he studied the wardrobe again; 

He was smiling faintly now as he stepped 
to the bed; and after plucking one of the 
sheets off returned to the chair, the legs of 
which he proceeded to muffle in the sheet. 
He had now a battering ram, which he 
used on the window, with a satisfied nod as 
the breaking glass made little noise. 

Snatching another sheet off the bed, he 
knotted the pair of them, and after securing 
one end to the broad, massive dressing- 
table dropped the other end out through 
the well-broken window. 

Oh, he must hurry, he must hurry. Ilis 
job was not finished yet. 

He pricked his finger until a little blood 
came, which he smeared upon the window¬ 
sill and the glass. Then, leaving liis rope 
of sheets hanging, he surveyed his handi¬ 
work, and nodded his head. 

Hurry up ! There were footsteps below. 

He picked up his pack and, darting to 
the sham wardrobe, crouched down between 
it and the wall. . 

Just in time 1 There came voices ascend¬ 
ing the stairs. 

Then Dyke heard the voices outside the 
door of his room. “ He must be inf- here. 
We’ve searched everywhere else,” 

“ Aye. He must be in here.” 

The door of the room was violently 
thrust open. Two people had come in, 
both talking at once; one voice was hard, 
and angry, the other alarmed. It was the 
latter which exclaimed, “Look! Tlid; 
window!” - ■/ 

The harsh voice responded, ” \Vhat's 
that ? Has your bird flown ? ” 

“ Aye, Mr Morecambe,* he’s flown. Here’s 
his rope hanging out. And he cut himself as 
he broke the glass. See ? ” - . • 

And Dyke breathed again ; he knew that 
his ruse had succeeded, , - 

“Had we better go after him, Mr. 
Morecambe ? ” 

“Wait! Let’s get this straight,” the 
angry voice answered suspiciously. “ You 
took a mortal long-time in fetching me.” . . 

“On a. night like this 3 And you took a/ 
mighty deal of rousing, I tell you.” 

; “ Did I l Well,, it’s early yet for their 
message. It won’t;have pome through yet. 
Your instrument’s tuned in, I.take it.” 

“ Come and sec for yourself if you like. 
It’s inside that wardrobe.” 

Dyke held liis breath anew. 

“ No, I’ll take your word that it’s tuned, 
. in,” Morecambe was saying. “ Sit down a’ 
moment. I’m tired. And while we’re wait¬ 
ing I’ll have your story straight, Harry, for 


By 

Gunby Hadath 

I couldn’t make much sense of it when you 
burst in on me.” : ., 

They were sitting down on the bed, 

“ Well, here’s how it was,” the thin tones 
responded. “ As you know, my instructions 
were neither to lock the back door nor to 
show any light in the front, but to keep the 
lights at the back shining as a signal to the 

master that all was well-” 

“ In case ho .arrived through the wood. 
Yes.” 

“ But I knew he’d never make the least 
noise when he came. So as soon as I heard 
a hammering on the back door it gave me a 
fright.” ’ 

“ You imagined the game was up ? ” 

“ Aye. And while I was wondering what 
to do for the best I heard spmeone come in 
and call out and then go down the passage.” 
“ Where were you at that moment ? ” 

“ I was in the back sitting-room.” 

“ Where the main electric switch is I ” 

“ Exactly, sir. . The master himself fixed 
that main there, so that if any unwelcome 
entrance should be forced any time through 
the front we could douse all the lights in a 
flash and escape to the wood. Well, my eye 
fell on that main, and I saw what to do. 
There was the person who’d broken in, a 
little way up the passage with his back to 
me. I plunged the house into darkness, 
crept out as still as a shadow, and locked 
the back door on him.” 

“ Did you wait about then ? ” 

“ Not for many moments. I started off 
for you. You’d know what to do, I thought. 
But I hadn’t a car and it’s a tidy step, I’d 
remind you.” 

Morccambe’s answer revealed his annoy¬ 
ance. “ You sound as though you thought 
you’d been clever,” he growled. “ I don’t 
think so. You lost your head.” 

CHAPTER 4 

Poultry Farming 

'T’iien Morecambe ejaculated, “What’s 
1 that ? ” 

“ I didn’t hear anything.” 

“ Listen ! It’s The car in the lane ! ” 

“ Nay, it can’t be. We’ve not liad the 
summons yet.” 

“ I can’t help that. That’s Nissan's car! ” 


The two .men 'sprang To tlicir feet hnd 
rushed from the room, just as -a car wit huts 
lights dimmed came nosing down the lane 
in front of the house and drew up on the .< 
other side of The hedge. And as they went 
in a rush through the gate in the hedge a 
bare-headed man enveloped:-irt. a long mister 
stepped out. . •, ‘._;T 

“ Are you ready, Harry ? ” he breathed. 
Then aware upon the sudden, of Harry's 
companion, “,And what,” iie exclaimed, 

" are you doing here, Mr Morecambe ? ” 

“ You’ll hear in a moment. First, why 
should Harry be ready. ? , lie hasn’t re¬ 
ceived your summons yet.” : 

” Then lie’s been asleep, Morecambe*! ” 
“No. It hasn’t come through.’’ 

That be hanged for a tale! ” snarled the 
bare-headed: man. “I'll stake my . life I 
left* the •instrument tuned to perfection, and 
it’s never let us down yet.” : 

“ Wait a minute ! Arc you positive that 
PccTsori sent it.? ” -. v 

“ I . was at liis elbow while lvc was putting 
it on the air.” 

“ Then, if you're so sure, your summons 
may have reached ears it was little in¬ 
tended for ! ” 

There they were in the lane, three shadowy 
figures, 114111 . a pool of the car’s subdued 
light at their feet. The rain had ceased to 
pelt. The wind was subsiding. And flat 
upon its face behind that thick hedge 
which separated the lane from the house's 
patch of front garden there was lying 
another figure, wholly invisible. For Tlyke 
liad stolen out after Morecambe. and Harry. 

“ What’s that you said ? ” Nissim 
gasped. 

“ I was saying : your message may have 
reached some wrong person.” - .• • . 

“ Then I’m off,” murmured Nissan, with 
a step towards, the car. ‘ 

“ Wait,” comriiandcd Morecambe. “You 
had better hear first what lias happened.” 

They were speaking in undertones: But 
there were no sharper cars in the land than 
Dyke’s ears..» And now word by word he 
overheard Morecambe’s report. 

Then Nissim uttered hoarsely, “ And 
who was it broke in ? ” 

“ Well, I've been thinking it over,” said 
Morecambe. “ Your housebreaker was only 
a stranger, I fancy, who’d lost himself and 
naturally made for your lights.” 

Nissim grunted liis doubts. > 

“ And,” concluded Morecambe, ” if you 
ask me, you've yourself to blame for making 


Jacko Gets the Biggest Shock 

morning Jacko decided to call to 


sec Big Sister Belinda. 

Belinda happened to be busy spring- 
cleaning, so his welcome was anything 
but cordial. 

“ Can’t do with you today,” she said 
decidedly. “I’m busy.” 

“.Good!” retorted Jacko saucily. 
“ Then you want a handy man like me 


him about. " Now then,” slio called 
out. " .Don’t you go and touch that 
dragon screen. It’s too big for a shrimp 
like you ! ” 

That did it! Jacko was furious. He 
waited till Mrs Scrubbs and Belinda 
were safely in the kitchen and then 
marched straight up to the handsome 
old screen. The framework was covered 



To their surprise Jacko’s head came through 

about tlic house.” . Before his sister with tapestry which-liad a dragon in 
could say a word he had flung off his bright colours on the middle panel, 
coat and rolled his sleeves up ready for Jacko started to carry it*, 
action. “Gosh! It’s heavy ! ” lie muttered, 

.Belinda laughed.. " There's no getting staggering under the weight. "iWon’t 
rid of some folks!” she exclaimed. Old Scrubby have a shock when she 


“ All . right, then,” she added good- 
naturedly, “ 3 t ou can help with carrying 
bits of furniture.” ' 


finds it in theTiall! ” he chuckled. 

Whoops ! The screen suddenly tipped 
backwards on top of him, ; and Jacko’s 


Jacko was soon, busy xarting things wild shriek brought; the others bustling 


from the parlour to the hall. He felt 
quite important, and thoroughly enjoyed 
his job. The one fly.in the ointment was 
his enemy, Mrs Scrubbs, who was, work¬ 
ing there as well. *.■ -V-• . 

The charlady thought he was a real 
nuisance—and told Turn so, as she bossed 


into, the room. 

Mrs. Scrubbs .certainly, got- a' shock. 
So did Belinda I To their amazement the 
screen reared itself upright again before 
their eyes —but the dragon's head had 
vanished , and, looking flushed and scared, 
poked Jacko's head in its'place ! 


Harry keep tlic backof the'house lighted up.” 

This stung Nissim, who rejoined hotly : 
“ Oh, have I ? -But I’ll work by my own 
methods, thank you. Who runs the most 
risk in our partnership, you or I, Morc- 
cambc ? ” * 

’ “ Oh, you, very possibly.” 

“ That’s so. And who keeps safe behind 
the scenes while I’m in the. forefront ? 
Yet who’s been drawing the lion's share of 
the. plunder ? ” 

Steady, man ! ” . Morecambe retorted, 
in menacing tones. "Or you’ll force me 
to remind you that I find the brains. But 
we’re wasting time.” 

“ Aye, it’s no good standing here quarrel¬ 
ling, ” Nissim replied sxillcnly. “ So I’ll 
wish you good-night,” And he turned once 
more to liis car., 

Morecambe stayed lii m, / ' * No, 1 ’ . he 
insisted. “ Wc’lt carry on now.” < * 

. “ It isn’t safe,' ’ Nissim answered; . 

. “ Of course it’s safe. There arc no more 
surprises to fear. And you’ve ; got your 
arrangements completed. You can't back 
out now. What time docs the boat leave ? ” 

“ As soon as the tide serves at dawn. 
And they won’t wait for me a moment 
later. But that doesn’t matter,” growled 
Nissim, ” for I'm too upset.. After nego¬ 
tiating a good price in Holland- and fixing 
the transport I come along expecting to find 
Harry ready--” 

“ As he would have been -if your summons 
had reached him ! ” - 

“Well, I’ve only,your-word and liis for 
• that,” Nissim/said dubiously. “So I’m 
considering that we’ll call it off for to¬ 
night.” 

“ We’ll do no such thing,”, .affirmed 
Morecambe. “ As you’ve got me out of 
my bed you shall jolly well go through 
with it. Be reasonable^ man,” lie per¬ 
sisted. “ We shall just have time to get 
out one of the pair for you to take off to 
Holland if wc make haste. Tell me : which 
of then! can we get out the quicker ? ” 

“The anchor and the rose, sir,” volun¬ 
teered Harry. 

Nissim yielded. “ Right ! Come on ! ” he 
muttered. 

The. anchor. And the rose. To Dyke as 
lie lay listening these two words in con¬ 
junction seemed oddly familiar—where had 
lie heard them before or where had he read 
them ? And oil that sudden it burst upon 
him like daylight! He.remembered what a 
sensation there had been in. the news¬ 
papers when that world-famous painting 
The Anchor and the Rose had disappeared, 
together with another picture by a Dutch 
artist, from one of the big Art Galleries. 
The theft liad been attributed, he recalled, 
to a mysterious gang of -picture thieves 
whose identity and headquarters had for 
long been baffling the police. 

He had lost his way—and found the heart 
of a-mystery. But he must act! 

The three rogues had rushed through the 
gate and round by the back. When he had 
risen from his concealment and crept after 
them he discerned them ahead in the field, 
saw the dancing rays of their torches, 
marked them making for the poultry-run 
by the sheds, and then perceived them 
halting by one of the hen-coops. 

Could this innocent-looking coop form 
one of their lading-places ? Suppose, he 
thought, an oil painting were detached 
from its frame and then rolled up and thrust 
into some metal cylinder; and suppose 
that tlic cylinder was buried under a hen¬ 
coop ! ‘.Was such a hiding likely to be 
suspected ? 

Dyke skirted the field in tlic dark as far 
as the wood. There oh the edge of the wobd 
he stopped, and his fingers went to the. 
whistle which he always carried slung round 
his neck on his tramps. He drew a deep 
breath. Then ho raised-the whistle to liis 
Ups and blew three fierce blasts on it. 

“ Come on, men !." lie screamed. “ Come 
on, men! We’ve got them f ' We’ve got 
them ! ” Then,.loudly Crashing and smashing 
tlic undergrowth, out he rushed, head over 
his shoulder; and shouting, “ Close on them ! ” 

The three men at the hen-coop waited 
no longer.. They had just lifted it aside to 
disclose a stone slab underneath. But 
before they had fully displaced this slab 
the shouting shook them, and they took to 
their heels. .. 

Dyke let them go. But lus whistle kept 
speeding their flight. It was not before he 
had heard their car moving away that 
after a vigorous struggle with the stone 
slab lie disclosed a small, bricked hole with 
a cylinder inside. 

With tlic cylinder under liis arm he set 
off at once for the police. 

Dyke had made no mistake. The paint¬ 
ing was back again. The reward offered for 
its recovery became liis. 1 

“And thanks to you,” he was told, 
“ we’ll soon scoop in the gang.” ; A 

THE END 
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A BEAUTIFUL FAIRY TALE 
COMES TO LIFE 



Founded on the Famous 

WALT DISNEY FILM 


MOW 

Man 

W AMn THE 



A SIMPLE 
FRIENDLY 
FASCINATING 
GAME 


All tlic wistful charm of those 
delightful characters in the 
greatest fairy-tale film ever pro¬ 
duced arc reproduced in FULL 
COLOURS from the Walt Disney 
originals in this wonderful new 
game, 

“ SNOW WHITE ” captures all 
the happy, bright, sunshine 
atmosphere, the ethereal beauty, 
the originality and the inspiration 
of the picture which has taken the 
world by storm. It is a game of 


AND THE 
SEVEN DWARFS 

endless fascination, easy to play 
with cards that in themselves are 
a constant joy to handle. 

It can be played by two or more 
players. Each pack contains cards 
/and full book of rules. “SNOW 
WHITE*' is for all the family. 
Everyone who loves the seven 
dwarfs, Dopey, Grumpy, Doc, 
Happy, Sneezy, Sleepy and Bash¬ 
ful, and all the other delightful 
characters in the film, will love it. 
Make sure of a pack today. 



/ 




Teddy never won a race. 

Was too tired to make the pace. 
Then his mother took advice : 
Result - Atora puddings nice> 
Teddy ate them day by day; 
And g rew stronger every way 
*** Now 


Gvet y ^ce is 


B 



6Cause fce /s 


*° n by Ted - 


°ra fed / 



Medical testimony proves that the 
children— and adults —with weakly 
and ”cliesty” tendencies, who most 
need nourishing fat, are the ones 
who don’t like it. But "Atora” — 
the best of the beef-makes up for 
all deficiencies in diet, and there 
are very few, young or old, who 
cannot be tempted with a light and 
dainty pudding. But it must he 
made with "Atora.” 


Send a postcard to-day 
for a post free copy of 
100 best pudding, etc.. 
Recipes, to Hugon & Co., 
Ltd., Manchester, 11 , 


N. 5 S* 


c i! ugon's 



THE GOOD BEEF SUET 
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fHILDRENS MEWSPAPE 

lor lis a year. See below. May 14, 193S . I ^ Every Thursday 2d 

Extra Pocket Money For Boys & Girls 

_ -3(SS) ' „ |Qk « 



Arthur. Mec’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.G 4 . 




Can you recognise these people 
and give them their appro¬ 
priate footwear ? 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
each and. 25 half-crowns arc 
offered for the best-written cor¬ 
rect or nearest correct lists sent 
by girls and boys of 15 or under. 

. Write your list on a postcard, 
add your name, address, and age, 
and post it to C N Competition 
Number 52, 1 Tallis House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp), to arrive 
not' later than first post on 
. Thursday, May 19. Here is an 
example of how to write your 
list: x Dutch girl 4 Clog 
Only one entry may be sent 
by each reader and the Editor's 
decision is final. Age will be 
taken into consideration. 

WOULD YOU LIKE 2 s 6d ? 

T f you are a prizewinner and your 
entry bears the name and 
.address of a friend who .. is not 
already a reader and who 
promises to take the CN for a 
month, 2s 6d will be awarded in 
addition to the prize. 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Cockney Born 

Pried a Swan down from London, 
EC, 

When he first saw the ocean, “ Dear 
me! 

If this lake’s in a park 
I should like to remark 
What a very large park it must 
be! ” 

This Week in Nature 

Among the moths which 
make their appearance at 
this time of the year is the 
Poplar Hawk. It is mottled 
brown on the upper wings, 
which have a white spot in 
the middle, and warm chest¬ 
nut at the base of the lower 
ones.. The caterpillar, green 
sprinkled with yellow, and 
having seven yellow stripes 
on each side, can be found in 
numbers in the boughs of the 
Lombardy poplar. 


The C N Calendar 

This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on May 14 . 
The black section of the circle 



What Happened on Your Birthday 
MayT 5 . Joseph Whitaker, 

almanac compiler, died 1895 

16 . ' Battle of Albuera » *1811 

17 . Edward Jenner bom , 1749 

18 . John Wilson, Scottish 

poet, born , * * 1785 

19 . Gladstone died . . . 1898 

20. Henry VIII betrothed to 

Jane Seymour . . 1536 

21 . Alexander Pope born . 1688 


Ici on Parle Franpais 



under the months shows at a glance 
how much of the year has gone. 


bicycle post-office village 

La bicyclette Le bureau’ Le village 
de poste 


A Lawsuit’s Lament j e vais bicyclette acheler des 

Those who have me not do timbres au bureau de poste du 
not wish for me ; those village, 
who have me do not wish to / am g0 ' mg on my bicycle to buy 
lose me ; those who win me some stamps at the post-office in the 
have me no longer. village. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus and Mars 
are in the 
west and Nep¬ 
tune in the 
south. In 
the * morning 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east 
and Saturn in 
the east. The 
picture shows 

the moon at eleven o’clock 
Sunday evening, May 15. 



LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Jumbled Sports. Football, baseball, 
skating, lacrosse, hockey, wrestling, 
cricket, rowing. A Charade. Invoice. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

N the twilight one evening 

Doris hunted up her brother. 

'’ Do come and help to look 
for Timmic,” she begged. “ I 
believe he. has gone over the 
fence into the goods yard 
again. I do wish he wouldn’t; 
I’m so afraid he’ll be run over 
by a train one day.” 

"Oh, you can trust Master 
Timmic to hop Out of the way 
of a train all right,” Bob 
said, but lie was quite willing 
to hunt for the missing pussy, 
all the same. Timmic was the 
family pet, although actually 
.he belonged to Doris. v 


e 

“ If lie weren’t as black as 
ink he’d be easier to find ; and 
he never answers till he thinks 
he will,” Bob grumbled, when 
he and his sister had climbed 
the fence and searched the 
goods sheds. • 

“ I know,” wailed Doris ; 
“ and he will poke his nose 
everywhere, of course. He’ll 
get in a van and be* carried 
away one of these days.” 

“ Ha ! that’s an idea ! ” 
cried Bob. “ Look ! there’s 
a van still open on that goods 
train. Quick! let’s look in 
before it starts.” 


© ® 

But just as Doris had found 
and grabbed up the snoozing 
Timmic, who had made him¬ 
self a fine bed 011 a pile of 
sacks, the van door was shut 
by a rail man, who had sud¬ 
denly appeared round the 
siding, swinging his lamp. 

In a panic the children 
pounded on the door and 
shouted, but nobody heard. 

“ Oh, dear ! whatever shall 
we do ? ” quavered Doris. 
How shall we stop the train ? ” 
“We. can’t,” Bob replied. 
“ There’s no cord to pull, 
We shall just have to wait 


Timmie’s Trip 

till it does stop. And perhaps 
it’s as well we’re here or 
Timmie might have got lost 
at the other end.” 

That thought quite cheered 
Doris, so, with the purring 
Timmie on her lap, she settled 
down on the sacks too. 

Late that night, when the 
goods van was opened by a 
surprised porter, he said : 

“ Well, you're the rummiest 
load I’ve ever unloaded.” 

But he telephoned a mes¬ 
sage to the. children’s parents, 
and Bob, Dori?, and Timmic 
arrived home with the, milk' 



Glue together and number ten matchbox What proverb does Apart from the dog there are hidden in One name is‘used for 

cases as shown. Roll marbles into the divi- this picture represent ? this pjeture two pigs, two ducks, two sheep, both of these. What is 

• Sions to make as. high a score as possible ” Answer next week a hen, and a cockerel. Can you find them? it? Answer next week 


WHY CHILDREN 

ARE FRETFUL 

Just think how harmful it is for a child 
to carry about- a lot of poisonous waste 
matter in his system! No wonder 
children sometimes are “little devils’’ 
for no apparent reason ! The safest way 
to give your child a thorough internal 
cleansing is ‘ California Syrup of Figs.' 
It sets up a natural movement that 
carries away all the clogging, hard waste- 
matter and leaves the little inside 
sweetened and clean. 

A dose of delicious “California Syrup 
of Figs ’ once a week keeps kiddies 
regular, happy and well. Get a bottle 
today, but be sure to ask for * California 
Syrup of Figs ’ brand. Of all chemists, 
1/3 and 2 /G. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 

JOIN THE 

gmittmp Eefetec 

SHIRLEY TEMPLE LEAGUE 

Regular letters from Shirley 
Temple herself! Secret Code! 
Special Notepaper! 

SUNDAY REFEREE Price 2d. 

(Mark your enrolment form “ C.N.” and wait 
for the postman !) 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 

I which is entirely dependent jj 

upon voluntary contributions | 

for its maintenance. There arc | 

now 100 cots; accommodation | 

for seven Nursing Mothers; | 

an Out-patient Department; f 

X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and E 

Massage Departments; a Rc- | 

search Laboratory; a Lecture 1 

Theatre; and a Milk Labora- 1 

tory. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to The Secretary, 

The Infants Hospital, Vincent 
. Square, Westminster, S.W.i. 



OEM STAMP CASE and SET OF 
20 FRENCH COLONIALS. 


This gift will ho given to all applicants for our appro¬ 
val sheets and latest Illustrated PKIOI’j LIST of SUTS. 
WRIT*’ NOW in order to socuro some of tho bargain 
acts . which cannot ho repeated. Offer is for 30 days 
only, abroad 60 days. 

ERRINGTON So MARTIN, Dept. 276, South. 
Hackney, London, E.9. Established 1880. 


THE DANZIG AND PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH PACKET FREE! 

Tho old Abyssinian stamps aro now obsolete, scarce, 
and aro represented in this lino packet of 36 varieties 
which include stamps depicting King Leopold of tho 
Belgians, our Princess Elizabeth, a Boy King issue, 
new King George VI and Queen Elizabeth stamps, also 
largo Mongolia. Finally, a wonderful and uniquo 
SET OF 10 DIFFERENT DANZIG. 

AJl absolutely freo. Just send 2d. postage requesting 
approvals. 

Lisburn So Townsend, Ltd. (C.N.), Liverpool 3. 


* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new Issuos. KENYA-TANOAN- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (largo Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issuo, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS, l'rico 4id. 
only, post freo. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a freo set of 6 PERU, including 
Now Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coi*onatlon, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional freo sot.-II. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dopt., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 
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